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Builder 


John D. Biggers (left) 


faced dried-up markets, 








falling sales, red ink— 
yet he builds a business 
comeback on them 








Why Go? 
New York World’s Fair 
opens. Should business 
men visit both Fairs? 
What should they see? 
How can they profit? 





Pay Dicker 


Fast-growing new type 


of wage bargaining is 
cracked open for study. 
Should employers back 
it? Or fight it? 
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The PD ause 
that refreshes 


Bright and cheerful soda foun- 
tains are America’s favorite 
meeting place. They offer you 
a chance to pause...relax and 
enjoy ice-cold Coca-Cola... 
pure refreshment... familiar to 


everyone. 











W hits 
tathe Hind 


NEVER BEFORE have foreign trade and 
the problems of foreign trade been so 
much in the news. 


There’s the matter of war, for exam- 
ple. If war comes, should we trade 
with some belligerents, all belligerents, 
or no belligerents? 


There’s the matter of a U. S. merchant 
marine. Should we build it up so that 
we can carry more of our trade in our 
own ships? Or is the present drive to 
expand U. S. shipping going to be 
merely another costly experiment at 
the taxpayer’s expense? 


And don’t forget the pulling and haul- 
ing that’s now going on between the 
U. S. and Europe for the cream of 
Latin American trade. Which leads di- 
rectly to one of the newest, most inter- 
esting and most significant questions 
that foreign trade now faces: What 
about barter? 


Recently, the newspapers have been 
full of barter. Germany barters elec- 
trical equipment for Costa Rican cof- 
fee; hardware and diesel trucks for 
Nicaraguan cotton and hides; railroad 
equipment for wheat from the Argen- 
tine; and so on and on. It looks as 
though barter deals are delivering 
swift and sudden death to foreign 
trade as we know it—so far, at least, 
as news reports are concerned. 


But don’t let headlines fool you. The 
real story about barter goes much 
deeper than the headlines; it’s a story 
that has never yet been revealed. But 
it will be revealed, in ForBes for May 
15, in an article that, after months of 
steady work, careful research and ar- 
duous digging for obscure but all-im- 
portant facts, at last gets to the bottom 
of the barter question: What it has 
done to U. S. trade in Latin America, 
what it means to the U. S. business 
man, and what U. S. business should 
do about the facts that are brought to 
light—Tue Eprrors. 
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IT’S Just AN IDEA 
BUT WE THINK A GOOD ONE 













New Yorke accommodations 


will be at a premium. Why not like os 
take a suite for the summer at x 
the Sherry Netherland, on the 
direct route to the FAIR and 
convenient to all business and 
social New York. 

Handsomely decorated suites 
at surprisingly moderate rates 
for a day, a week, a month or 


all summer. 











15 OUTSTANDING 
World’s Fair Buildings 


Equipped with 
STURTEVANT AIR CONDITIONING 
OR AIR HANDLING APPARATUS 


Perisphere (Theme Center) Netherlands Building 
Administration Building Italian Building 
New York City Building U.S. Steel Building 
New York State Building Chrysler Building 
Distilled Spirits Building Continental Baking Bldg. 
Railroad Building Child’s Restaurant 
Poland Building Johns-Manville Building 


American Telephone and Telegraph Building 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sturlevert 


REG. Vv. S. PAT. W//) 


ea duetollak 
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Light 
From Leaders 


While world improvers make excit- 
ing news—excitement is bad both for 
the digestion and business.—J. S, 
KNowLson, chairman, Stewart-Warner 
Corp. 


In the long run the countries with 
the greatest resources will survive, pro- 
vided they can take care of themselves 
at the start—M. W. SMITH, manager 
of engineering, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. 


So long as the great masses of our 
people have unfilled desires we should 
obviously continue to increase _pro- 
ductive efficiency as the only means of 
raising standards of living —Haro.p 
G. Moutton, president, The Brook- 
ings Institution. 


I don’t think there would be any- 
thing more helpful than to get rid of 
six or seven billions of dollars of gold 
and scatter it around the world.— 
Percy H. JoHNsTON, chairman, Chem- 
ical National Bank and Trust Co., New 
York. 


The essentials for a successful sales- 
man seem to me to be honesty and 
sincerity and a belief in the object he 
is selling—GroveR WHALEN, presi- 
dent, New York World’s Fair Corp. 


Laxness in dealing with Mexican 
expropriations has brought upon us 
a certain contempt. There is a group 
of countries ready to try the same 
thing if Mexico gets away with it— 
Cot. FRANK Knox, publisher. 


If our company granted discounts 
to one manufacturer in an industry 
and did not grant similar advantages 
to a competitor of that customer, we 
would automatically be a party to 
competition in the customer’s busi- 
ness.—S. M. KINNEY, vice-president, 
Talon, Inc. 


For every invention by an engineer 
that is heralded by the public there 
are probably 1,000 inventions in tool- 
ing and machines which are necessary 
to bring that invention within reach of 
the public.—Witu1aM B. Stout, presi- 
dent, Stout Engineering Laboratories. 
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DOUBLE 
PROTECTION 





for your motors and your money! 


HEAT-PROVED Oils and Oil 
Safety Service help thousands of 
fleet owners and operators cut 
operation and maintenance costs! 


EAT-PROVED means that Cities Service 

motor oils have been subjected to greater 
heat in the refinery than they ever will have to 
meet as lubricants in your engines. Both Cities 
Service Motor Oil and Koolmotor— 
the perfect Pennsylvania Oil—have 
passed the "super heat test.’ They 
stand up—resist engine heat. They 
offer sturdy, durable protection for 
modern, high-speed engines with 
their closely meshed parts. 


FREE Oil Safety Service 


A typical Cities Service develop- 
ment—another proof that "SERVICE 





Buy at this Sign on Your Way 
to the World's Fair in your car. 


IS OUR MIDDLE NAME"'—is the Oil Test Plate. 
This simple device takes the guesswork out of the 
question of oil efficiency by instantly, accurately 
showing the condition of the oil in the crankcase. 
A drop or two placed on the "magic" surface of 
the plate and the driver sees for himself if his oil 
needs to be changed. This quick, convenient test 
is valued by thousands of fleet operators for its 
time-saving and money-saving advantages. 


HEAT-PROVED oils have qualities of 
durability and protection that mean 
dependable, economical service. The 
Oil Test Plate provides a means of 
double protection. This combina- 
tion, working for you, can help you 
keep down the costs of your opera- 
tion and maintenance—step up your 
profits. Ask your nearest Cities 
Service Dealer for the complete 
details. 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 
NEW THRILLING RADIO DRAMA every Friday evening at 8:00 o'clock E.D.S.T. 


Hear an exciting chapter of the "Romance of Oil.” 


This is a special 


feature of the Cities Service Hour. The program also stars Lucille Manners, 
Ross Graham, Frank Black and the Cities Service Singers and Orchestra. 


CITIES SERVICE OILS »» GASOLENES 
“SERVICE 2 cue middle name’ 
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. « » is a delightful sport, but 
it is no fun at all to fish around 
for a solution to your ship- 
ping problems. Stop it, and 
specify Precision Transporta- 
tion, the unexcelled merchan- 
dise freight service of the 
Norfolk and Western Railway. 
Thousands of shippers 
throughout the country have 
found that the Norfolk and 
Western's freight service is 
dependable, fast and eco- 
nomical. 


Call or write the railway’s 
nearest representative. 





COLUMBUS. OHIO of? ae te HAGERSTOWN. MD. 
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Readers Say: 








RESPONSIVE CHORD 


Your annual Medal Award to a “Human- 
izer of Business” strikes a responsive chord. 
It is time the public were made growingly 
conscious of the good things about business. 
One of the things that has always saddened 
me has been the evident feeling among our 
religious leaders, with a few exceptions, 
that business is bad. 

Forses has done a job no other magazine 
ever had the courage to do; namely, call 
business down for its sins with prophetic 
warnings as to consequences, and then shoot 
the murky atmosphere thus created so full 
of light, by telling about the fine Christian 
way in which many business men are trying 
to solve the social problems—honestly, sin- 
cerely and persistently trying. 

I congratulate Forses on its taking such 
a forward step in initiating the Medal 
Award of the “Humanizer of Business” of 
the year—M. A. Hype, vice-president and 
secretary, The Security Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


CHANGE OF HEART 


I have read Forses for so many years that 
I might reveal my age if I were to get down 
to facts, but in all that period of time, I have 
never read an article quite as interesting as 
Mr. Smith’s “Do You Loaf Enough?” in the 
March 15th issue. I want to compliment you 
for making it possible for me to read it. 

If I had been given the opportunity to pro- 
vide the title, I would have suggested instead 
“You Can’t Take It With You,” meaning that 
I sell burial suits and dresses and neither 
have any pockets in them, nor do we include 
any kind of a purse. 

I bought all the copies I could find at the 
newsstands to distribute to friends.—W. J. 
BIEN, president, Belleville Casket Co., Inc., 
Belleville, Ill. 


THe Wire’s VIEWPOINT 

I wish to compliment Mr. Philip H. Smith 
for his excellent article “Do You Loaf 
Enough?” 

It was especially interesting to me, as I 
happen to be the wife of one of those “hard 
working business men” Mr. Smith mentioned, 
who work fourteen hours each day, seven 
days a week. 

His plan is to work diligently and so be 
able to retire at an early age, but my argu- 
ments are the same as Mr. Smith’s. I feel 
that if an executive has dependable em- 
ployees, there is no necessity for him to 
spend so much time at his work. Also with 
time being so insecure, no man can be as 
certain as he appears. Already he, a com- 
paratively very young man, has lost all inter- 
est in the little pleasures of life. 

Frankly, when I first saw your front cover 
I thought that Mr. Smith was going to criti- 
cize the “loafers,” as he calls them. (I'd con- 
sider them “relaxers.”) I’m ‘a firm believer 
in that proverb “Eight hours of sleep, eight 
hours of work and eight hours of play makes 
a healthy, happy man,” and in my estimation 
humans who live otherwise are contradicting 


the laws of nature—Mrs. Laurence Rozter, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


WASTE oF TIME 


I have found your magazine very unsatis- 
factory. It might be appropriate for an ex- 
ecutive of a large corporation, but for a 
small entrepreneur, which I am, I find it 
very impractical and a waste of time and 
money.—FRANKLYN H. Peper, Brooklyn, N. Y,. 


First But Not Last 


I have just read your magazine for the 
first time, but I can assure you it will not be 
the last time. I have found it both interest- 


ing and instructive—JoHN F. Sweeney, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RELIGION NEEDED 


I don’t believe it’s business this country 
needs. What we and the world need is reli- 
gion. I don’t care what faith it is, any of 
them are good if lived up to. 

I think every publication should volun- 
tarily pump this thought into its readers. 

On every hand there is propaganda for this 
“ism” and that “ism,” but nothing much is 
said for religion, such as our grandparents 
knew, outside of a few preachers, and they 
don’t reach the ones that need it—Mutes C. 
Futter, Peoria, Ill. 


Tax FIGHTERS REPORT 


Have read the tax articles in Forses, Feb- 
ruary and March issues. All of this data and 
information is exceedingly interesting and in- 
formative. 

For the past five years our Tax Research 
Committee has been doing a similarly effec- 
tive job, having within that period cut local 
tax rates totaling $2.1544, which is a total 
five-year saving to Muncie taxpayers of 
slightly more than $1,100,000. These reduc- 
tions, of course, were accomplished through 
presentation of the facts and factual data to 
the various local tax-review bodies, which 
actually made the reductions. 

To augment and supplement the work of 
our Tax Research Committee, we organized 
the Delaware County Taxpayers’ Research 
Association last November and December. 
This association now has a membership of 
more than 1,300 individual and sustaining 
members throughout the county. Member- 
ships are based upon a one-dollar fee for in- 
dividuals owning less than $5,000 of taxable 
valuations, and 2c per $100 of assessed values 
as sustaining membership, upon valuations 
exceeding $5,000.—Lester C. BusH, man- 
ager, Muncie Chamber of Commerce, Mun- 
cie, Ind. 


For 175,000 to SEE 


The tax report by the editors of Forses 
has been read with intense interest. It is true 
to life, most illuminating and helpful. There 
should be a working copy in the hands of 
someone in each of the 175,000 separate tax- 
ing units—R. C. NEUENDORFFER, chairman, 
North Tarrytown Citizens Union, North 
Tarrytown, N. Y. . 
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Spring business isn’t showing much 
springiness. 


If Washington would deal fairly with 
business, barter deals would be un- 


necessary. 


Most agricultural commodities look 
cheap. 


Will Congress actually act as encour- 
agingly as it has talked? 


Rising taxes are—rightly— inciting ris- 
ing rebellion. 


Two boomlets: In shipbuilding and 
plane building. 


One encouraging incident: Thomas 
R. Amlie’s rejection by Congress as an 
ICCommissioner. 

Utility clouds have partly lifted. 

WPA reforms cannot but come. 
“Textile Industry May Appoint a 
‘Czar.’” Preferable to Federal dicta- 
tion. 

John Bull is again becoming a bear. 
The U. S. should not be intimidated by 
European dictators into refraining 
from aiding victims of their aggres- 
sion. 


Subsidies subsidize foreign buyers. 


The package is important. But the con- 
tent more important. 


Educational advertising is needed. 
Decentralize relief! 
Substitutes for silk have a big future. 


Life insurance and annuities are ideal 
forms of social security. 


Bring all transportation under regula- 
tion. 


Good stocks should prove good for the 
long pull. 
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Chooses th new desk 
Ediphone 






HOMAS A. EDISON, INC. is 

proud to announce the personal 
selection by Harry Arthur Hopf of 
its new desk Ediphone. Mr. Hopf, 
who in 1938 received the Gold Medal 
of the International Committee of 
Scientific Management, enjoys 
world-wide recognition as a leading 
figure in management engineering. 


Mr. Hopf has spent more than 25 
years solving the business problems 
of several hundred companies, in- 
cluding many industrial leaders. He 
has served as an officer in no less 
than six management societies. 
Through his lectures at great uni- 
versities, his textbooks, and his writ- 
ings in the most authoritative 
management journals, he has guided 
the management methods of hun- 


SAY IT TO THE 


Harry Artur Hopr, Management Engineer 


Senior Partner of H. A. Hopf & Company, 
New York, and President of the Hopf 
Institute of Management, Ossining, N. Y. 


Edi 


EDISON 


dreds of important executives. His 
personal selection of the Ediphone 
is, therefore, important because it 
comes after years of study of the best 
methods in executive effectiveness. 

“To keep an executive on top of 
his work instead of his work on top 
of him,” says Mr. Hopf, “is a great 
goal of business.” He uses the Edi- 
phone because it enables him to 
clear his desk of “unfinished busi- 
ness” at his own convenience with 
a minimum of effort. Mr. Hopf is 
one of many thousands of business 
executives who find that their work 
is easier with the Ediphone. 

For information, without obligation, 
phone the Ediphone (your city) or write 
Dept.H5,Thomas A. Edison, Inc., W. Orange, 


N.J. In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto. 


hone 
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Stand aside 


...here comes a highway ! 
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Texaco supply points assure these 






quickly everywhere ...and every 






industry benefits from this nation- 






wide “neighborhood” Texaco 






service. 
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‘CwiTH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 





Fact and Comment 


Ask Roosevelt To Be Frank 


President Roosevelt has made clear his attitude on 
European affairs. Business leaders now express the ardent 
hope that he will make an equally clear-cut statement on 
his stand concerning home affairs. Is he prepared to fall 
into harmony with the swing in public sentiment and in 
Congress towards conservatism, towards encouraging busi- 
ness and employment? Is he prepared to call a halt on 
launching new “reforms” destructive of confidence? Is 
he prepared to renounce a third term? 

Thus far he has kept the whole country guessing. He 
has alternately blown hot and cold. After several of his 
chief official associates voiced unqualified assurances to 
business, presumably with the consent of their Chief, 
President Roosevelt’s utterances and actions were generally 
interpreted as repudiating the comforting promises. 

Much more important than fresh pacifying words from 
President Roosevelt, however, would be definite, construc- 
tive action, the harrowing fact being that many responsible 
citizens have ceased to trust his word. “The White House 
clique, in my opinion, does not want recovery,” publicly 
declares one business leader, Chairman E. T. Weir of the 
National Steel Corp. This suspicion, already widely held, 
will spread and intensify unless Mr. Roosevelt gets off the 
fence and does something tangible to inspire conviction 
that he is sincerely anxious to quicken recovery, to put 
prosperity and employment ahead of his personal political 
theories. 


Making a Bad Impression 


When I receive a proxy asking me to vote for the elec- 
tion of directors named, it makes a bad impression on 
me when the candidates are shown to own only a few 
shares or no shares whatsoever, and I know that other 
stockholders are similarly affected. Is it not logical to 
reason: “If this stock is not good enough for directors 
to own, why should I retain ownership of any of it?” 

As repeatedly emphasized here, the composition of the 
average corporation directorate should be changed. At 
least one representative of small investors, who usually own 
in the aggregate more than big investors, should be chosen. 
So should one or more rank-and-file employees. Also, a 


~ \ 


representative of consumers. An adequately-paid “public” 
director would fit into the modern trend towards throw- 
ing greater light into the doings of directorates and 
corporations. 

There is little incentive nowadays for any highly re- 
sponsible man of affairs to join the board of an enterprise 
in whose wellbeing he is not financially interested. But 
surely selection should be made of men willing to invest 
at least moderately in a concern on becoming a member 
of its board. 

Unless remedial steps are taken, public resentment un- 
questionably will spread. 


Do You Know Such Children? 


This is different from anything ever before written here. 
Napoleon Hill, brilliant exponent of success attained 
through unselfishness, writes me: “Mrs. Hill and I have 
been wondering if you would not like to send out an 
SO S that will locate for us one boy and one girl, between 
the ages of 4 and 8. We would like children without 
parents, although this is not a point of major importance 
as long as we have complete control of the youngsters. 
Inasmuch as we are not taking children from orphanages 
or any other institution, we have to rely upon the co-opera- 
tion of our friends to help us locate desirable wards.” 

Their experience with one “adopted” child has encour- 
aged them to plan to take under their wing fifteen home- 
less children at their Castle-on-the-Hill, Mount Dora, 
Florida, where they will be taught the joy of living, self- 
reliance, the Golden Rule, and aided to become healthy, 
radiant, useful members of society. Mr. Hill’s address is 
Temple Terrace, Tampa, Florida. 


Wise Stock Exchange Rule 


New blood infused into the management of the New 
York Stock Exchange has promulgated one eminently 
sensible, businesslike rule: Members are informed that they 
can use modern, attractive, illustrated advertising. Old- 
fogyism in the past frowned upon this method of winning 
customers. 

Nothing could have been sillier. Buying and selling of 
stocks is essentially business, not a profession. The Stock 
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Exchange does well to adopt measures designed to increase 
its volume of business. Broad security markets are essential 
to the healthy development of our national resources, the 
healthy growth of our corporate enterprises. Under drastic, 
sometimes half-baked, restrictions imposed by New Deal- 
ers, the nation’s principal security market has become too 
narrow rather than too wide, too inactive rather than too 
active, therefore too dangerously volatile and mercurial 
in the interest of national stability. 

Few things would contribute more to American strength, 
tranquillity, solidity than ownership of securities by every 
family in the land. This, of course, is not immediately at- 
tainable. But there is profound reason why every legitimate 
step be taken to spread ownership of American investments. 





It could well be written: 


MANagement. 





SEC Going Too Far 


The SEC caused the annual meeting of Bethlehem Steel 
to be postponed because the mailed notices did not state 
that two stockholders had each asked that a certain ques- 
tion be discussed—one that the stockholders’ meeting 
should be held in New York instead of in Wilmington, 
the other that the stockholders be allowed to select an 
independent firm of auditors. 

Does not this ruling open up unconscionable potential 
complications? Suppose 20 or 50 or 100 stockholders of 
a corporation each should take it into his head to write 
a management that he wanted this, that or the next pro- 
posal discussed; would the notices calling the meeting have 
to record every one of the points proposed for considera- 
tion? Does not this make for an impossible situation? 

First, it would cost money to print interminable screeds. 
Second, how many stockholders would spend the time 
necessary to wade through them? Third, is any and every 
notion entering the heads of the tens of thousands of stock- 
holders of some companies likely to be worth all the dignity 
and expense of bringing them, in printed form, to the 
attention of all shareholders? Fourth, how many days 
might annual meetings last if scores of notions and motions 
had to be formally submitted and voted upon? 

The Securities and Exchange Act has effected several 
useful reforms. It has eliminated all danger of flagrant 
rigging of the stock market, by both outsiders and Ex- 
change members operating on the floor. Sponsors of the 
law imagined that investors would eagerly seize oppor- 
tunity to digest the statistical tomes demanded before a 
new security could be floated. The fact is, however, that 
not the slightest public interest has been manifested in 
these turgid compilations, which entail serious expense, 
especially on smaller businesses. 

In various respects the law needs amendment. But this 
may have to wait until there is a change in the Adminis- 
tration at Washington. 





In business, making money usually has 
to be preceded by spending money. 
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New Education For Workers 


America’s salvation lies largely in promulgating ade- 
quate economic education. The public in general must be 
enlightened; employees especially must be enlightened. 
The American Rolling Mill Co. has instituted a novel 
educational plan which is proving gratifyingly successful. 
Briefly, with each pay check is enclosed a “service” letter, 
which deals almost exclusively with factors affecting em- 
ployment. Usually each letter starts with a review of opera- 
tions throughout the steel industry; next a picture of 
operations in the company; then the operating rate of the 
plant by comparison; also the immediate business and 
employment prospects. How the products the workers 
turn out are serving customers is another subject because, 
it is driven home, this determines how much work and 
wages the employee will get. There is no editorializing, 
just an appraisal of the business situation. 

The workers, it has been found, welcome being thus 
posted. Many wives read and relish this opportunity to 
broaden their knowledge and understanding. The cost 
of this mimeographed job is infinitesimal. Its potentiali- 
ties are infinite. 

It is heartily recommended to other business organiza- 
tions. 





The annual crop of new executives 
springs from those who have culti- 
vated sound roots. 





Tax Kitty Is Hurting All 


I tried the other evening to persuade a small group of 
business and financial leaders that it was extremely urgent 
for them to cease waiting, waiting, waiting, and to launch 
forthwith aggressive activities to expedite economic and 
employment recovery. Said one of.them, president of one 
of America’s foremost enterprises: “You know, I suppose, 
that the odds against you when you play roulette are only 
about 5%. Yet, all experience is that this percentage is 
enough to clean out anyone who persists in keeping on 
playing. How can you urge me or any other executive en- 
trusted with many millions of dollars of the people’s sav- 
ings, investments, to incur avoidable risks under existing 
circumstances ? 

“Take my own case. If I decided to take chances, to put 
a lot of money into a venture, the tax collectors would 
take half or three-quarters of my winnings, whereas | 
would have to stand the losses. If it is impossible to win 
out in a game where the odds against you are only 5%, 
if the ‘kitty’ takes only that amount, how in thunder can 
anyone hope to win out when the ‘kitty’ grabs 50% to 75% 
should you win?” 

I insisted, nevertheless, that business and industrial and 
financial leaders are likely to arouse nationwide public 
resentment if they refuse to exercise courage now that pub- 
lic sentiment has unmistakably turned against political busi- 
ness-baiting and now that Congress promises to check 
disruptive New Deal “reforms.” 

But how would you reply to this “kitty” argument? 
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In the Business Spotlight 


What Happened 


Despite continued war clouds, ten- 
sion eases slightly, business men relax 
and turn toward domestic affairs to 
discover an uncertain situation: Dawd- 
ling stocks (p. 34), a sidewise drift in 
industry (pp. 27, 31), but definite 
bright spots (p. 24). 


What’s Ahead 


But agreement is pretty general that 
the fundamentals look reasonably 
good, that signs of a serious down- 
trend are lacking. Business and finan- 
cial observers are mildly optimistic— 
if peace continues (pp. 27, 34, 35). 


Others Agree 


Company heads mostly agree, 
though some dissent. K. T. Keller, 
Chrysler: “A good market for 1939 
models through the Summer.” A. W. 
Robertson, Westinghouse Electric: 
“Improvement in company business is 
expected to continue.” H. M. Reed, 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary: “We anticipate best business 
this year since 1929.” Howard S. 
Palmer, New Haven Railroad: “Pros- 
pects somewhat favorable.” Tom Gird- 
ler, Republic Steel: “A pretty good 
year.” J. P. Spang Jr., Gillette Razor: 
“We can look ahead with confidence.” 
C. L. Von Egloffstein, Certain-teed: 
“We feel optimistic.” L. H. Diehl, 
Detroit Gasket: “Outlook quite favor- 
able.” Carl Fisher, Derby Oil: “We 
are hopeful.” 


War Shock Minor? 


Most business men believe that an 
outbreak of war in Europe would deal 
a shattering blow to U. S. industry, as 





Proud of his service to industry as 1938 
president of the NAM, late in April Middle- 
town, Ohio, staged a huge “Community 
Appreciation Dinner” for President Charles 
R. Hook of American Rolling Mill. Robert 
L. Lund, also a former NAM head (left), 
congratulates Hook, as Armco Chairman 
George M. Verity (center) looks on 


in 1914 (see above). Now, a new line 
of thought is gaining ground: That 
the shock, if there is one, would be 
temporary, minor. Reasons: (1) In 
1914, war caught U. S. business un- 
awares; today, it has had months, 
even years, to prepare. (2) Federal 
Government now has control over fi- 
nancial markets for use as a stabiliz- 
ing factor. (3) Currency-stabilization 
agreement between U. S., Great Britain, 


France, will steady foreign exchange. 


(4) Foreign governments will want 
stable U. S. stock markets so they can 
realize maximum dollar value from 
their citizens’ holdings. (5) Anyway, 
foreign holdings of U. S. securities 
aren't tremendous; U. S. stock and 
commodity prices are already low; 
U. S. industry should promptly benefit 
from foreign orders. 


Group Trouble 


The Spring crop of strikes, near- 
strikes and “work stoppages” in three 
important industries —soft coal, build- 
ing service, garments—underline one 
basic fact about collective bargaining 
by groups: That this fast-growing de- 
velopment in labor relations is often a 
move toward labor peace, but is no 
guarantee of labor peace (p. 17). 
Nevertheless, the new technique has 
advantages worth the consideration of 
business (plus disadvantages). 


Rallying Point 

Another rallying point for industry’s 
tax fight (Fores, Feb. 15-March 15) 
appears when the Brookings Institu- 
tion reports, after long study, that re- 
employment awaits Federal tax re- 
forms which include elimination of the 
capital-stock, excess-profits, undistrib- 
uted-profits taxes; cuts in the upper- 
bracket surtax rates, in social-security 
taxes; a pay-as-you-go basis for old- 
age pensions. 


Fair Finance 
While the New York World’s Fair 


is a non-profit civic undertaking, it is 
designed to stand on its own feet as a 
business enterprise (p. 12). 

It was created with the co-operation 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Why Visit the Fair? 


There’s one big reason: To garner business ideas. And ideas for public relations, sales, produc- 


tion are there by the score—if you know where to find them. This guide will help 


Mittions of words have been written 
about the consumer’s end of the New 
York and San Francisco Fairs. What 
he should see, what he should do, 
where he should go, what he should 
think and know about it all. 

Isn’t it about time the business man 
was getting a break? 

It’s true, of course, that the business 
man is also a consumer. 

But he’s more than just that. He’s 
the fellow who made both Fairs pos- 
sible: And in pure justice, the business 
man as a business man—and not as a 
consumer or as anything else—should 
therefore be the fellow who most bene- 
fits from visiting the Fairs. 

He will benefit, too—if he knows 
what things to look for, how to look 
for them and where to find them. For 
scattered here and there through the 
vast grounds of both pageants are 
items of tremendous importance to 
business. 

Here is a new raw material which 
comes to the business man’s attention 
for the first time. There is a foreign 
product which might sell like wildfire 
in the U. S. Over in that section is an 
exhibit that gives him a new idea for 
appealing to people’s buying instincts. 
Off yonder is a production demonstra- 
tion whose use of conveyors gives him 
an inspiration for a new application in 
his own factory. And so it goes, into 
almost every nook and corner of the 
Fair grounds. 


WHOEVER YOU ARE, YOU'LL PROFIT 


Whether he is manufacturer, dis- 
tributor or retailer; whether he is in 
heavy industry or light industry or the 
service industries; whether he heads a 
company with a payroll of thousands 
or is responsible for only a one-desk 
department—no matter what his place 
and position in business, the business 
man will find it decidedly worthwhile 
to visit either or both Fairs. 

But there is one serious difficulty— 
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the diet of ideas may be far too rich 
for quick assimilation. 

The answer to that, of course, lies 
in proper selection of details. And 
since the New York World’s Fair is 
in the news right now, that will serve 
as an example of how it can be done. 

But before getting down into selec- 
tion of important details, let’s have a 
look at the New York Fair as a whole 
—always, of course, from the business 
man’s point of view. 

The theme of the New York World’s 
Fair can be stated as “Building the 
world of tomorrow with the tools and 
materials of today.” That theme has 
much meaning for the business man. 
It means that wild flights of fancy are 
ruled out, that exhibits are based on 
practical facts. And it means that the 
things he sees and studies at the Fair 
are a direct challenge to him; for if 
he wants to and is able to, he can do 
right now with the materials and tools 
he has at hand the things which the 
Fair portrays only as probabilities for 
the future. 

Three features should be noted in an 
over-all view of the New York Fair. 

The first is the use of light and 
color—particularly interesting to mer- 
chandising and display men. In day- 
light, shrewd use of color gives notable 
depth, variety and beauty to the huge 
blank wall areas. At night, the equally 
shrewd use of colored lights and re- 
cessed lighting—often by means of 
new technical developments—gives the 
buildings an entirely new appearance. 
And the effect of the Fair’s use of color 
is likely to be felt by all merchandis- 
ing men when the public begins to de- 
mand even more of it in everyday 
products than it gets now. 

The second characteristic which calls 
for special attention from the business 
man is the public-relations angle of 
the Fair. 

More than any other affair of its 
kind, the New York Fair is keyed to 


public relations; the tremendous awak- 
ening of business since 1933 to the 
need for better public relations has 
seen to that. The result is that public- 
relations thinking and public-relations 
planning are everywhere. No exhibit is 
too small to emphasize its sponsor’s 
contributions to national welfare, and 
the larger exhibits are built principally 
on that groundwork. And since the 
public-relations methods which you will 
see in actual operation at the Fair 
have been worked out by high-priced 
experts in the art, they deserve careful 
study. 

A third oyer-all characteristic of the 
Fair that is worth noticing concerns 
selling methods. Public relations may 
dominate, but exhibitors are not neg- 
lecting to plug their products. 


MAKE A GALLUP SALES POLL 


Try making an informal Gallup poll 
of what selling methods appeal, what 
selling methods don’t. The comparative 
size of the crowds at each exhibit will 
tell the tale. 

Compare the drawing power of an 
exhibit which uses motion and action 
against the drawing power of one 
which doesn’t. Compare an exhibit 
which strikingly dramatizes what the 
product will do for the buyer with one 
which depends on indirect symbolism. 
Compare one which shows how the 
product is made with one that shows 
simply the completed product. Com- 
pare one in which the spectators actu- 
ally take part—pushing buttons, mov- 
ing levers, and the like—with one 
whose spectators simply stand and 
watch. Compare one which humanizes 
and sugar-coats its selling pill with 
one that is coldly impersonal or scien- 
tific. Compare one which plays on 
emotion with one that bases its appeal 
on logic and reason. 

When you've done this, add up the 
results—and you'll probably have a 
master key to the most profitable types 
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Zone by zone is the businesslike way to study the New York Fair: 1. Amusement; 2. Communications & Business Systems; 3. Community In- 
terests; 4. Food; 5. Government; 6. Production & Distribution; 7. Transportation. (Standard Aerial Surveys) 


of sales appeals to use this year, or 
any year. 

Now for the details of the Fair. 

It is divided into seven zones: Com- 
munications & Business Systems; Com- 
munity Interests; Food; Government; 
Production & Distribution; Transpor- 
tation; and Amusement. 

In the Communications & Business 
SYSTEMS ZONE are cameras, projectors 
and other photographic and moving- 
picture equipment—important cogs in 
the selling machinery of 1939. Exhib- 
its of the safety, health and life-con- 
servation work of insurance companies 
and the services of that kind they offer 
to policyholders are of direct interest 
to personnel men. Research-minded ex- 
ecutives find fascination in the exhib- 
its showing the philosophy, methods 
and results of industrial research 
which play so large a part in this zone. 
The credit and financial man can bask 
in his favorite atmosphere and perhaps 
pick up a few new wrinkles at the ex- 
hibit of a credit-reporting service. 

The communications exhibits are 
also of primary concern to business. 
Perhaps the New York Fair will in the 
future be best known as the place 
where practical television was first 
publicly introduced; for here can be 





seen television as it is today and as it 
hopes to be tomorrow. The sending of 
facsimiles and secret messages by ra- 
dio is also on parade. So is the whole 
vast world of the telephone, with star- 
tling examples of telephone research. 

Topping them off are the displays 
and-demonstrations of business equip- 
ment and methods which make this 
zone a national business show in itself. 
The range of exhibits is enormous: 
Addressing machines, duplicating ma- 
chines, calculating machines, account- 
ing machines, tabulating machines; 
electric writing machines; machines 
that compute the scores of test papers 
and that list, sort and prove bank 
checks; automatic time recorders; to 
say nothing of typewriters, safes, locks 
and other items of bank and business 
equipment. Over in the Amusement 
Zone is an elaborate showing of cash 
registers, while the nearby Production 
& Distribution Zone also has an im- 
portant exhibit of business equipment 
and methods (more about this later). 

With exhibits in the CommuNITY 
INTERESTS ZONE largely devoted to 
housing, home furnishings, fashions 
and women’s apparel, it appeals prin- 
cipally to the builder and to the busi- 
ness man whose chief interests sre sell- 


ing and design. But it’s well to remem- 
ber that any business which loses sight 
of developments in the rapidly-chang- 
ing housing picture may be left behind. 

This zone has exhibits of furniture 
and other home furnishings, architec- 
ture, appliances and hardware; and of 
the latest work of outstanding fashion 
and product designers. Worth careful 
study by the retailer are the retail ex- 
hibits; the New York City department 
and specialty stores—generally con- 
sidered to be the leaders in selling and 
display methods—have put their best 
feet forward with exhibits which make 
use of all the latest tricks to catch and 
hold consumers’ attention. 

New ideas in materials of manufac- 
ture can also be found in this zone. A 
complete exhibit of the many uses for 
porcelain enamel, some brand-new, is 
one source. Another is a glass exhibit 
which emphasizes chiefly its use in the | 
home. A third is nickel, in a display 
which concentrates on the industrial 
uses of the metal and its alloys. Final- 
ly, there are idea-breeding exhibits of 
insulating materials, asbestos and al- 
lied minerals which show hundreds of 
their industrial, insulating and sound- 
deadening applications. 

Worthwhile to the production man 
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are industrial-brush exhibits, and dem- 
onstrations of the manufacture of rugs, 
pottery and hats. And a display ex- 
plaining the why and wherefore of air- 
conditioning for the home should not 
be overlooked. 

The Foop Zone contains much for 
the marketing man to think about in 
the streamlined merchandising meth- 
ods which the exhibitors use to put 
over their sales messages in a dra- 
matic, sugar-coated and yet practical 
way. Other features include a new type 
of animated display used by a ginger- 
ale manufacturer, and the marionette 
show given by a meat packer to show 
the latest wrinkles in retail merchan- 
dising ideas. 


WANT PRODUCTION IDEAS? 


But the production exhibits attract 
the principal business interest. Here 
you can see soft drinks bottled; ciga- 
rettes manufactured; bread made, from 
weighing the flour to wrapping the 
loaf; a pie-making machine and its ac- 
companying rotary oven in operation; 
cigars rolled and packed by machin- 
ery; ice cream mixed, frozen and pack- 
aged; the manufacturing processes of 
a number of meat products; and a 
model bakery in full operation. 

With some sixty foreign nations and 
international groups spending $35,- 
000,000 on buildings and exhibits, the 
opportunities the GOVERNMENT ZONE 
offers the business man compare favor- 
ably in some ways with those of an in- 
ternational trade fair. In addition, the 
Federal Government and _ thirty-three 
states and territories have exhibits. 

That the exhibits of foreign mer- 
chandise and raw materials at the Fair 
will halt the world movement toward 
national self-sufficiency is too much to 
expect. But that they provide food for 
serious thought about the wisdom of 
stifling international trade is beyond 
question. Each nation is emphasizing 
its place in the scheme of things, its 
attractions for tourists, its natural re- 
sources and manufactured products. 

All of the raw materials on display 
here are available to the U. S. manu- 
facturer who seeks the cheapest and 
the best from which to make his prod- 
ucts: Petroleum, wool, hides, copal 
gum, palm and olive oils, cotton, rub- 
ber, vegetable oils, copper, nitrates, 
nickel, iron, steel, lumber, marble, 
chemicals, pulp and so on to infinity 
—almost every raw material of almost 
every important nation in the world. 

To an even greater degree this is 
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true of exhibits of foreign manufac- 
tured products. To the U. S. manufac- 
turer of products with which they com- 
pete, they may provide more than one 
worthwhile idea; while to the distribu- 
tor or the U. S. manufacturer who can 
use them for his own production or 
for further manufacture, they may 
open entirely new possibilities. 

As with raw materials, the range of 
foreign manufactured products on dis- 
play is overwhelming—foods, silver- 
ware, terra cotta, glass, fabrics, gloves, 
shoes, cutlery, ceramics, gowns, hats, 
synthetic wool, furniture, watches, bev- 
erages and a thousand others. 

The Government Zone is a “must” 
for the business designer, stylist or 
fashion expert, with its displays of na- 
tive costumes, arts and handicrafts 
from which a large proportion of all 
style trends stem. And the restaurateur 
and hotel manager may profit from 
studying the foreign dishes served in 
the many restaurants operated by ex- 
hibiting nations. 

The exhibits of our states also in- 
clude a good deal of industrial inter- 
est—particularly those which stress 
raw materials and manufactured prod- 
ucts, manufacturing processes, and the 
advantages of particular states as in- 
dustrial locations. 

Finally, there is the exhibit of the 
Federal Government. One section is 
devoted to the services which the Fed- 
eral Government offers business and 
industry—those of the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of State, 





the Department of Agriculture and 
others. There is more than an even 
chance that in this mass of services, 
the business man will find new ones 
which he can profitably utilize. 

While the business man as a con- 
sumer and as an individual human be- 
ing is going to be keenly interested in 
the exhibits in the MepicaL & Pustic 
HeattH ZonE—mostly physiological 
—there is not a great deal that he can 
sink his teeth into in his business ca- 
pacity. Three exhibits, though, are sig- 
nificant: One which shows the effect 
of noise control on health (Fores, 
April 15, p. 14) ; another which shows 
the use of scientific disinfectants in in- 
dustrial plants; a third which exhibits 
a machine for x-raying human chests 
at a cost of only $1 per person, thus 
permitting industrial plants to detect 
tuberculosis in workers in an early and 
easily-curable stage. 


FIELD DAY FOR BUSINESS 


In the Propuction & DisTRIBUTION 
Zone the business man has a field day 
in finding new business ideas. 

Raw materials and materials for fur- 
ther manufacture are here in tremen- 
dous abundance: The newest and the 
oldest plastics, with their remarkable 
qualities, myriad uses and the thou- 
sands of products which are made 
from them (here you can see a 15-by- 
60-foot mural made of plastics—“larg- 
est plastic mural ever made”); syn- 
thetic fibers and fabrics; glass blocks, 
fibers, tapestries, furniture, model store 
windows, other glass materials; sul- 
phur and sulphur derivatives; steel in 
a thousand forms and shapes and ap- 
plications; copper and its many alloys 
and chemical compounds; zinc, cad- 
mium, lead and the precious metals 
and their commercial uses; and the 
teeming, incredible, fast-growing world 
of chemicals. 

Here, too, are scores of exhibits of 
industrial processes and production 
methods. One machine spins rayon 
yarn; another sets synthetic bristles 
into toothbrushes and trims them to 
proper length. You can see the manu- 
facture of watches, synthetic rubber, 
cellophane, glass, men’s hats. You can 
watch plastic products molded, copper 
ore mined, woolen and glass fabrics 
spun and woven, an electric-razor as- 
sembly line and the new sink-and-float 
process for removing slate and rock 
from minerals. 

A machine that welds platinum tips 

(Continued on page 39) 
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He Still Wants to Sell 


John D. Biggers wanted to be a salesman. Instead, he heads Libbey-Owens-Ford; and proves 
pretty convincingly that a sales-minded president is one cure for a sick sales curve 


NEXT TIME you put a new storefront 
of opaque structural glass on your 
building; 

Or come unscathed through a traffic 
collision that ten years ago would have 
left your face minced by flying splint- 
ers of windshield; 

Or find you can save substantially 
on original cost and operation of air 
conditioning by the use of a special 
heat-absorbing type of plate glass for 
your windows; 

Next time those things happen, you 
might well pause to consider the mys- 
terious ways in which Providence 
elects to do its work. 

Perhaps everything would be just 
about the same in all of those respects, 
no matter what had happened during 
the years since a 20-year-old Bachelor 
of Arts left the University of Michigan 
in 1909 with a determination to land 
a selling job. 

But the chances are that some of 
those products might not yet exist if 
the young man had not been frustrated 
in his ambition and postponed at every 
turn by a perverse succession of events. 

The young man in search of a sales 
job was John D. Biggers. He was con- 
siderably worried by his lack of pref- 
erence for any special industry in 
which to become a salesman. He knew 
only that he wanted to work for some 
really fine men. Abner E. Larned and 
David Carter came up to this specifica- 
tion. So he asked for a job and got it 
with Larned-Carter Overall Co. 

A few apprenticeship weeks in the 
factory, a few months in the office. 
Then, away to the delights of selling 
on the road. Unfortunately for the 
new salesman’s ambitions, Larned was 
elected president of the Detroit Board 
of Commerce, which had fallen upon 
lean days. He needed someone to help 
him shepherd the strayed sheep back 
into the fold. His newest salesman 
seemed the one whom Headlight Over- 
alls could best spare for the task. Re- 
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When buyers won’t buy—when price cutting 
only makes things worse—how can you get 
business?’ Biggers knows the answer 


luctantly Jack Biggers checked in his 
samples and took the new job. 

After the Larned administration 
year, he remained as assistant secre- 
tary, full of misgivings lest he be 
thwarted from selling and become a 
confirmed association executive. Sure 
enough, in this second year the Toledo 
Commerce Club invited him to come 
to discuss a job as secretary. 

The Toledo committeemen were vis- 
ibly impressed with Biggers’ record at 
Detroit, told him their job could pay 
no more than $2,400 a year—which 
was above what he was getting. Said 
he, to halt things right there, “I 
couldn’t come for less than $3,600.” 


A few days later Toledo met his 
terms. So, muttering at his bad luck in 
losing a year-and-a-half’s progress to- 
ward some indeterminate Detroit sales 
department, he moved. Little more 
than a year later he was invited to be- 
come assistant treasurer of Owens Bot- 
tle Co., at considerably less money than 
his association job paid. Owens Bottle 
was headed by a group of able men 
who were getting along in years. The 
chance was too good to pass up, even 
at a salary cut. But Biggers was rather 
rueful in accepting it; the longer he 
lived, the farther he got from sales. 

Shortly, he was vice-president and 
treasurer. All the time he eyed the 
sales department wistfully. Then the 
big boss, Edward D. Libbey, walked 
into his office one day and said, “Jack, 
this is merely a suggestion. Take it or 
leave it, as you prefer. 

“You know that Mr. Owens needs 
an assistant. He’s asked for you. 

“I don’t need to tell you he’s a hard 
man to work with. You may get fired. 
But he’s the best glass-manufacturing 
man on earth, it’s a chance to learn 
production from the best possible 
source. Think it over, talk it over with 
your wife. It means a step down in 
title, of course. You can let me know 
after a few days.” 

“T’ll take it right now, and thanks 
for the chance,” said Biggers. For six 
years, until Michael J. Owens died, he 
worked as his assistant. 

It seemed he was set in production. 
But one day Edward Libbey shifted 
him again. He was an experienced 
financial and factory man by now, but 
he had behind him only a few months 
of overall sales. Now he became zaies- 
manager of the world’s biggest bottle 
company. At last John D. Biggers was 
in the sales department. But not for 
very long. 

During his years of assisting bluff 
old Mike Owens, the young man 
learned a lesson he has carried into 
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Biggers had a hand in the new, super-safety glass celebrated by a 
Franklin Institute banquet March 31. From left: President H. S. 
Wherrett, Pittsburgh Plate Glass; Director H. B. Allen, Franklin 
Institute; Stewart McDonald, FHA Administrator; Biggers; A. E. 


every job he has since filled. He says, 
“I could not possibly imitate Mr. 
Owens’ methods. Obviously, to get 
results I had to do things my own 
natural way. Ever since, I have tried 
to let my associates do things their 
own ways. This is one of the most 
difficult tasks in executive work, and 
one of the most important. If you 
force a man to conform to your way, 
if you standardize his methods with 
yours instead of letting him develop 
for himself, you probably take all the 
starch out of him and ruin his devel- 
opment.” Biggers’ men testify that he 
practices what he preaches. 

Biggers practiced it so conscientious- 
ly in his early days that he made ever- 
lasting friends of three brothers who 
owned a successful bottle business 
until they sold out to Owens. He fought 
their battle at headquarters, kept for 
them their freedom to run the new 
subsidiary as they chose. The brothers 
were the Grahams, then of Evansville. 
When eventually they left glass to 
enter the automotive field, they be- 
came national figures in a hurry. 

After Mr. Owens and Mr. Libbey 
died, things looked different at To- 
ledo. The Grahams were running the 
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Dodge automobile business at Detroit 
by this time; they induced Biggers 
to join them. When, in 1930, the Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. was formed, 
Biggers became its president; the Gra- 
hams were heavily interested there. 

As president of Libbey-Owens-Ford, 
Biggers faced a test. By 1930 the build- 
ing boom was dead as a doornail, 
which killed off the construction plate- 
glass and window-glass markets, leav- 
ing only the trickle of replacement of 
broken panes. The automobile indus- 
try was plunging downhill, carrying 
the demand for plate glass with it. 


IT LOOKED PRETTY HOPELESS 


There was plainly no hope in price 
cutting. Glass was about 1% of the 
cost of a new building, was not more 
than 144% of a new automobile. 
Hence, arbitrarily reducing glass prices 
could not stimulate building or auto- 
mobile construction. There must be de- 
velopment of products to fill new wants 
and to create new wants, there must 
be alert merchandising of these prod- 
ucts to fill the gaps left by declining 
business activity. In brief, without 
neglecting the staple lines on which 
had built, there 


the business been 


Pitcher, du Pont; Vice-President W. C. Wetherill, Franklin Institute; 
Director E. R. Weidlein, Mellon Institute; Vice-President J. C. Brooks, 
Monsanto Chemical; Vice-President G. O. Curme, Carbide & Carbon; 
Paul G. Hoffman, head of Automotive Safety Foundation, Studebaker 


must be a major swing toward a well- 
rounded line of specialties within the 
field of flat glass. 

It would require a score of pages to 
tell the story of each new product and 
how it came into the L-O-F family. 
Some were the products of the com- 
pany’s own research, some came from 
joint research, some from companies 
acquired by merger or purchase, others 
from licensors at home and abroad. 

The result is that where L-O-F as 
recently as five years ago had per- 
haps forty items in its line (an item 
being a catalog number and represent- 
ing as little variation as a slight dif- 
ference in thickness of sheet glass), 
today there are well over 150 items. 
And, mind you, L-O-F does not fabri- 
cate its flat glass into gadgets. It pre- 
fers leaving fabrication to others. 

Whatever the source of the new 
products, the entire line has been re- 
juvenated and refurbished. For that 
matter, it is still in process of being 
modernized. Consider safety glass, that 
laminated product of two thin sheets 
of plate glass with a transparent sheet 
of plastic material sandwiched be- 
tween. It has made automobiles ever- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Bargaining by Groups 


Now coming fast is a type of collective bargaining new to most business: Industry-wide deals 


between unions of employers and employees. Here is why it grows, what it means to employers 


Hunpreps of American executives to- 
day participate in employer groups 
which seek industrial peace through 
unified action in labor negotiations. 
Thousands of others are exploring the 
results of experience with group labor 
dealing both at home and abroad. 

Still a small minority, these employ- 
ers may be writing the first pages of a 
new saga of industrial relations in the 
United States—or they may merely be 
making memoranda whose final im- 
portance will be only that of marginal 
notes. 

Except for a few industries, em- 
ployer-group action in labor negotia- 
tions is still in the test-tube stage so far 
as the United States is concerned. The 
only nationwide experience covering a 
long period of years comes from Great 
Britain and Sweden, whose collective- 
agreement systems a committee spon- 
sored by President Roosevelt investi- 
gated last year.* 

In the meantime, however, a dozen 
or so industries here at home have 
been piling up experience with collec- 
tive agreements on a national or re- 
gional basis. In addition, scores of local 
experiments of the same type have been 
developing in ever-increasing numbers. 

The pottery and part of the wallpa- 
per industries in the United States have 
been making national collective agree- 
ments with labor for almost as long as 
most of the industries in England and 
Sweden. Flint-glass manufacturers and 
workers negotiate on a collective-agree- 
ment basis. Since 1931, matters affect- 
ing wages of railroad workers have 
been negotiated in national conferences 
between representatives of the railway 
managements and of labor organiza- 
tions as a group. And only last January 
the threatened strike of 20,000 radio 
entertainers was finally averted when 





“In British labor-relations parlance, “collective 
agreement”? means an agreement negotiated col- 
lectively by representatives of a group or associa- 
tion of employers (commonly an industry-wide 
association) and representatives of a union, or 
group or association of unions. 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


a Committee of Advertisers, empow- 
ered to act for 80% of the commer- 
cially sponsored network programs, 
came to terms with the American Fed- 
eration of Radio Artists. 

The collective-agreement negotiations 
of the bituminous coal industry now 
take place on both national and region- 
al scales. Many other industries nego- 
tiate collective agreements for some re- 
gions cr areas within an industry. Ex- 





“The trend of the times 
will force more and 
more group contracts 


with labor.’ 
—Rocer D. LAPHAM 


Chairman, American-Ha- 
waitan Steamship Co. 











amples include a part of the hosiery 
industry; Pacific Northwest pulp and 
papet manufacturers; silk and rayon 
textile manufacturers in the New Jer- 
sey-Pennsylvania area; and employers 
dealing with maritime transport and 
longshoremen’s unions. 

The printing, engraving and clothing 
industries are long-standing examples 
of collective-agreement operations re- 
stricted to a given city or town. Others 
include teamster and taxicab groups, 
hotels, building service groups, restau- 
rants, butchers, some building con- 
tracting traders, and scores more. In 
San Francisco alone, forty-three such 
groups are already operating. 

Altogether, several million employ- 
ees and several hundreds of employer 
groups and labor unions in the United 
States have already had experience 
with collective agreements of one kind 
or another. 

Most collective-agreement methods in 
the United States seem to be growing 
from the same soil that originally 
nurtured the system in England and 
Sweden: The banding together of em- 


ployer groups to defend themselves 
against employees grown powerful 
through combination in industry-wide 
or trade-wide unions. 

As specific industry negotiations have 
developed in the United States, more- 
over, they exhibit much the same his- 
torical pattern as in England and 
Sweden. The newer the experiment— 
whether on a national, regional or lo- 
cal basis—the more recent, usually, is 
some major strike, struggle or labor 
trouble. Where the method has per- 
sisted through many years, on the other 
hand, major disturbances appear in- 
frequently in recent records. And in 
practically every instance, the agree- 
ment negotiated embodies within its 
structure some predetermined method 
of arbitrating or adjusting such dis- 
putes as the two parties cannot settle 
satisfactorily between themselves. 

The pottery industry in the United 
States, for instance, negotiated its first 


blanket agreement with the National 


Brotherhood of Operative Potters in 
1900—but bargaining with the union 
by individual companies had already 
been going on for ten years before 
that. Since 1900 only one major strike 
has occurred, in 1922. 

Today, producers of 85% of the to- 
tal volume of dinnerware are included 
in the group which deals collectively 
with the union representatives of 20,- 
000 workers. Traditions as well as pro- 
cedures have grown up. There has been 
considerable stability of personnel in 
the negotiating groups. J. M. Wells, 
general manager of Homer Laughlin 
China Co., has been chairman of the 
manufacturers’ group for ten years, 
while his father was chairman for a 
little over a quarter of a century before 
him. 

Speaking for employers, Chairman 
Wells says: “Our experience has cer- 
tainly proved that at least for our in- 
dustry this is the ideal way of working 
out satisfactory labor relations.” Union 
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In industry after industry, group bargaining has 
grown out of the same exciting story of violence 
and strife. Years ago, employers were tough. 


EMPLOYERS 
GET TOUGH 


officials seem equally satisfied. The 
union is using $30,000 of its “strike 
fund” to help the employing potters 
finance an exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair, a gesture to show the 
employers its interest in the products 
it makes and its co-operation in mar- 
keting them. 

The experience of the hosiery indus- 
try with collective agreements, which 
goes back for about ten years, exem- 
plifies operations on a regional rather 
than a national basis. About forty-five 
of the 256 Northern manufacturers of 
ladies’ silk full-fashioned hosiery are 
organized into the Full-Fashioned Ho- 
siery Manufacturers of America to deal 
co-operatively with the union; the 
members account for about 22% of the 
industry’s total production. 


HOW ONE GOT ITS START 


Here the group agreement originally 
started when demand was greater than 
the manufacturers could meet. Skilled 
workers were scarce and they organ- 
ized effectively under these conditions. 
Wages rose materially. Later, restricted 
demand and lowered company earning 
power brought wage reductions nego- 
tiated under union agreements. 

“The first contract between the 
union and the association,” says Gen- 
eral President Emil Rieve of the Amer- 
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Not yet realizing that it was bad business policy, 
they used their power as a club to keep workers 
down. Sweatshops in the garment trades were 
one result. (Harry Rubenstein) 


ican Federation of Hosiery Workers, 
“came as the result of an effort to sta- 
bilize wages and labor costs in a group 
of mills which had been dealing indi- 
vidually with the union. At the same 
time the group agreement made it pos- 
sible to establish more effective collec- 
tive-bargaining relationships, as well as 
a more thorough system of arbitration 
of shop grievances and shop problems 
affecting the industry as a whole. . 
Wages in the full-fashioned hosiery in- 
dustry are based upon a complicated 
piece rate. The arbitration machinery 
set up made it possible to achieve a 
uniformity in setting rates on new 
styles and other amendments to the 
piece rate.” 

Industrialists close to the hosiery 
field indicate their belief that the col- 
lective-agreement method of negotia- 
tion probably is best for those com- 
panies which are fully unionized. They 
emphasize the value of the information 
and experience resulting from years of 
continuous negotiation. 

In the maritime transport field, re- 
gional and coast-wide collective agree- 
ments clearly seem to have grown from 
a bitter struggle for power and the 
belief on the part of employers that 
they must pool their economic strength 
if they are to survive. 

Collective bargaining with longshore- 


EMPLOYEES 
GET TOUGH 


Convinced that organization is the only cure for 
intolerable working conditions, workers form 


unions to match employers’ strength with em. 


men in the shipping industry on the 
Pacific Coast, for instance, is on a 
Coast-wide basis. All operations are 
conducted under one contract entered 
into by a waterfront employers’ associ- 
ation representing some 140 shipping 
concerns on the one side, and a Coast 
committee representing some fifty-nine 
longshoremen’s unions on the other. 
An important Pacific Coast steamship 
executive explains that “The shipping 
industry on the Pacific Coast has pretty 
well reached the conclusion that only 
by concerted action and a united front 
can it expect to secure from the unions 
reasonable observance of contract 
agreements.” 


ONE BIG REASON: DEFENSE 


More than a few local or city-wide 
collective-agreement developments in 
the United States have sprouted direct- 
ly from this same seed—the desire 
of employers to pool their economic 
strength in defense against what they 
consider unhealthy labor attacks. Of 
the scores of examples which may be 
cited, the recently-formed San Fran- 
cisco Employers Council is particularly 
interesting. 

The San Francisco Council is an as- 
sociation of local employers’ associa- 
tions and employers whose goal is to 
secure collective action by assisting 
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ployees’ strength. Then workers have their turn: 
They get tough, become more powerful than 
single employers, abuse their power as em- 
ployers had done. (Harry Rubenstein) 


7 


member groups in the development of 
collective agreements, rather than by 
functioning as the party of the first or 
second part in any collective agreement 
itself. Its various member associations 
send their delegates to the Council to 
develop programs of industrial rela- 
tionships which can then be carried 
through by uniform action. 

Its underlying philosophy is that col- 
lective employer strength comparable 
to collective strength of organized la- 
bor will promote sound industrial rela- 
tionships. This San Francisco group 
appears to be typical of a series of cur- 
rent experiments—all directed toward 
finding a way to end industrial strife 
by unification of employer action— 
which have risen recently in the West. 


PEACE ISN’T INEVITABLE 


Through all these American ex- 
amples run threads of history woven 
earlier into the patterns of collective- 
agreement development in England and 
Sweden. The early employers’ associa- 
tions in England were initiated a hun- 
dred years ago in response to, and 
originally to combat, the growth of 
unions. Such success as collective 
agreements have finally achieved in 
England and Sweden, however, has de- 
pended largely on the desire of both 
employer and union group representa- 


EMPLOYERS & EMPLOYEES 


GET TOGETHER 


Employers now pool their strength, and both 
sides, equally strong, work out a single labor 
contract for the whole industry. Above: Julius 


tives to make the mechanism work on 
the basis of voluntary co-operation. 

It is clear, too, that however well the 
collective-agreement system works in 
England today, it has achieved its pres- 
ent utility only after decades of ex- 
perience and co-operative adjustment 
of bargaining procedures as well as 
of specific grievances. Those adjust- 
ments involved many acrimonious 
arguments, some strikes, some _ lock- 
outs and no little class-conscious strug- 
gling. The same thing is true in Swe- 
den. There, even now when “the set- 
tlements of differences by methods of 
persuasion rather than force have be- 
come the order of the day,” the Na- 
tional Confederation of Swedish Trade 
Unions has a reserve fund of $30,000,- 
000 to pay strike or lock-out benefits 
if need be; and the Swedish Employ- 
ers Federation has in reserve and a 
guaranteed fund a total of $16,250,000 
to provide benefit payments to em- 
ployer members who may engage in 
strikes or lock-outs approved by the 
Federation. 

Only last year E. J. Mehren, past 
president of the Portland Cement As- 
sociation, returning from a study of 
English methods wrote: “The emotion- 
al phase of negotiation has long since 
disappeared in British labor relations. 
Now, and for many years past, nego- 


tiation is and has been on the basis of 
fact.” And he quoted one large British 
employer as saying: “It took thirty to 
fifty years for the negotiating, sane 
type of union leader to come to the 
top. We’re at least a generation ahead 
of America in this respect.” 


BACKGROUND COUNTS HEAVILY 


Recognition of that background is 
important. The United States is very 
different from England or Sweden. The 
British Isles cover fewer square miles 
than Oregon, while Sweden is much 
smaller than Texas. Our commerce is 
affected by a great variety of geograph- 
ical and climatic conditions. Our in- 
dustry is rooted spiritually in individ- 
ualism. All these combine to oppose 
success for any quick or wholesale ap- 
plication of overseas methods. 

Most American executives will agree 
with R. D. Lapham, chairman of Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian Steamship Co., who 
says: “I do not think you can lay 
down a set rule where it is better for 
employers to act as individuals rather 
than as industry groups.” His wide ex- 
perience in both individual and group 
dealings with labor makes his personal 
convictions about the future pertinent. 
“My own belief,” he declares, “is that 
the trend of the times will force more 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Hochman signs, for the unions, an agreement 
with all garment manufacturers, while David 
Dubinsky, union head (left), and Mayor La~ 
Guardia of New York (right) smile. (Acme) 
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In the Business Spotlight 


(Continued from page 11) 








of the city, state and Federal govern- 
ments, but it operates independently, as 
any other business. 

The public, sooner or later, will 
pay for the Fair. 

But before the public actually 
handed out a dollar, the Fair had to 
be financed. According to conservative 
estimates, the entire project involves 
the expenditure of about $155,000,000. 
Of this amount, Broadway, Wall Street 
and Fifth Avenue interests are, di- 
rectly or indirectly, responsible for 
$26,700,000. The State of New York 
spent about $6,200,000. The Federal 
Government participated to the extent 
of $3,000,000. The Fair Corporation, 
composed of “city patriots,” who are 
anxious to “sell” the most publicized 
city in the world, spent about $42,000.- 
000. Foreign governments invested 
some $30,000,000, while foreign and 
domestic participants made up the bal- 
ance. 

To finance the cost of construction, 
the Fair Corporation floated an issue 
of debentures totaling $27,829,500, 
which will pay interest at 4% in 1941. 
Gate receipts, rental of concessions 
and space for buildings pay the prin- 
cipal and interest on these debentures. 


New Package Plan 


For years, utility companies and 
others have sold “packages” of electri- 
cal appliances, each package being a 
group of unrelated items—a radio, an 
iron and, say, a toaster. 

Sold at a discount, such packages 
boost sales volume. But the plan has 
one objection: Potential customers 
often don’t buy because they already 
have one of the items offered. 

This objection has now led to ensem- 
ble selling, a new development which 
groups related items. One Eastern deal- 
er, for example, is offering an ensemble 
of three lamps—a floor lamp, a table 
lamp and a student desk lamp. Another 
is offering a percolator and a toaster 
in uniform design. 

The idea is inspiring experiment in 
other fields, as well. One producer of 
women’s hats is featuring an ensemble 
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of hats, or one for every occasion; 
while several reprint publishers are of- 
fering packages of books, each con- 
taining an assortment of fiction, his- 
tory, biography and travel. 


Teamwork Hurts 


Pulling no punches, two top man- 
agement executives last month told a 
group of 300 top sales executives what 
they thought were the shortcomings of 
sales organization and methods. 

The occasion was the annual Mar- 
keting Conference of the American 
Management Association at New York’s 
Hotel Commodore, April 12-13, and 
the symposium was a striking depar- 
ture in conference procedure. 

Speaking from the production exec- 
utive’s point of view, Raymond S. 
Perry, vice-president of Ingersoll Mill- 
ing Machine Co., declared that much 


To answer public attacks on the use of machinery, the Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O., 
is stenciling slogans on the new plywood boxes which, replacing the traditional open crate for 


that goes by the name of “teamwork” 
between departments actually results 
in meddling and diluted responsibility. 

“If I tell my problems to the sales- 
manager,” he said, “I make him in 
some sense responsible and encourage 
him to try, with his very imperfect ac- 
quaintance with production, to inter- 
fere and help me out. I think it’s a 
much healthier condition when sales 
and production [departments] are 
fighting each other tooth and nail and 
each waiting to see the other doesn’t 
put anything over. Conflict and com- 
petition—inside a business as well as 
outside—are necessary to provide in- 
centive.” 

He laughed at the idea of trying to 
instruct salesmen in production meth- 
ods. “All a salesman needs to know 
about production is that he will get 
what he wants in quality, promise of 
delivery and price,” he insisted. “On 
the other hand, it would help most 
production men if the sales depart- 
ment could secure for them better in- 
formation on competitive products. 
Nothing is more illuminating to pro- 
duction men.” 

J. K. Lasser, tax authority, told sales 
executives they don’t pay enough at- 
tention to those tax problems that vi- 
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tally affect sales policies and programs. 

“A knowledge of current trends in 
taxes is essential,” he said, “if the most 
effective selling is to be accomplished. 
... Naturally, your tax-conscious sales- 
man of industrial goods is best 
equipped in selling machinery if he 
can prove that to a customer. The tax 
saving might pay for the replacement.” 


Campaign Clicks 


Early last month the food industry 
launched its “Parade of Progress” pro- 
motion drive, a consumer-educational 
program with 150,000 retailers par- 
ticipating (ForBes, April 1, p. 16). 

As the drive ended its fourth week 
late in April, with only a week to go, 
the sponsors announced they were well 
pleased with results. The army of re- 
tailers taking part had grown to 218.- 
000 and despite the “no price-cutting 
policy,” an experiment in food pro- 
motion, retailers were enjoying sales 
gains of 2% to 15% over previous 
campaign periods. 


Vacation Plans 


Wage earners, as well as salaried 
employees, are now beginning to think 
about vacations. 

And employers, many for the first 
time, are beginning to think about 
paid-vacation plans for their wage 
earners. For they well know that a paid 
period of rest at least once a year 
builds sound labor and public relations 
and stimulates greater employee effi- 
ciency. 

To give industry a picture of the 
current types of paid-vacation plans in 
practice, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board has just completed a 
study of the plans of 210 companies 
employing more than a million work- 
ers.* 

In spite of depressed business condi- 
tions in 1937-1938, the survey reveals 
that only a few plans were suspended 
as compared with the number discon- 
tinued during the 1929-1935 period. 

Other facts uncovered by the survey 
include: 

Over one-third of the 210 plans are 
subject to union agreements; but 
union agreement or not, no company 
had trouble in carrying out its plan. 

The trend is toward more liberal 
eligibility requirements. In about three- 
fourths of all the plans studied, em- 

*In 1931 a study by the Board showed that 281 
vacation plans existed at that time, five of which 


dated back to or before 1900, while 72 were 
Started prior to 1920. 
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New Materials for Industry 


INDUSTRIAL research, a growing 
favorite as an_ investment, last 
month paid handsome dividends 
when news of colored stainless steel, 
a new synthetic rubber and other 
important developments came to 
light. 

For years, metallurgists have 
tried to produce colored stainless 
steel. Architects have been demand- 
ing it, as bright metal’s use in ar- 
chitecture is limited. Shipbuilding 
interests, producers of furniture, 
electrical appliances, plumbing fix- 
tures and cooking utensils have all 
been asking for it. These fields are 
of course serviced by colored alumi- 
num and painted or lacquered com- 
mon steel, but high-temperature 
enameling has been commercially 
impractical, while painting and lac- 
quering are subject to discoloration, 
peeling and disintegration. 

What has been needed is a proc- 
ess for coloring the steel itself. Sev- 
eral patents have been issued on 
processes which claim those merits, 
but none has appeared commer- 
cially. 

Late in April, however, Oscar 
Bruno Bach, one of the foremost 
metal craftsmen in the U. S., an- 
nounced that he had developed a 
process (known as Bachite) which 
is now ready for commercial ap- 
plication under license from the 
Bachite Development Corp. 

Bach says that the process not 
only produces stainless steel in 
many. colors, but also “has a ten- 
dency to lift the surface hardness 
and abrasion resistance of stainless 
steels.” According to Iron Age, 
Bachite steel is “pickled” (cleaned 
with acid), sprayed with a colorless 
chemical solution (formula undis- 
closed) and heated. The heat can 
be applied all over, or locally for 
differential coloring as in a mural. 

Some of the colors already pro- 
duced are blue, red, gold, black and 
green. 

Industrial chemists, who first put 
the dollar sign into the chemical 
equation, last month announced 
some startling new profit-making re- 
actions and processes of their own 
when they gathered at Baltimore to 





Oscar Bruno BacH 


attend the ninety-seventh annual 
Spring meeting of the American 
Chemical Society. 

A process to produce a new type 
of synthetic rubber and other de- 
rivatives (drugs, dyes and plastics) 
was reported by the University of 
Alabama. The process involves the 
combining of molten sulphur and 
vapors of chlorobenzene. The rub- 
ber-like substance thus produced has 
properties not possessed by other 
rubbers, natural or synthetic, and 
may be desirable for many new in- 
dustrial applications. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. an- 
nounced an effective method of com- 
batting decay and termites (white 
ants) by treating wood with pen- 
tachlorophenol, a synthetic organic 
material which is applied to wood 
without altering its characteristics. 

A variety of new water-white and 
crystal-clear resins which give a 
fabric permanently any desirable 
hand, feel, weight, bulk or fullness 
was reported by Pacific Mills of 
Lawrence, Mass. 

A new method of producing 
glycerin from propylene, a waste 
product of gasoline refining, was 
introduced by Shell Development 
Co. of Emeryville, Calif. 

The glycerin thus produced could 
well be used in making explosives. 
But Purdue University reported a 
way of making explosives without 
using glycerin at all: From natural 
gas, air and steam. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 





EDUCATION. 
at ye 





We must do 
more along the 
lines of voca- 
tional educa- 
tion and adap- 
tation to prepare youth for the world of tomorrow. 

We must make it possible for more of our deserving 
young people to attend institutions of higher learning— 
an enrollment of 1,250,000 students out of a population 
of 130,000,000 is not enough. 





” Pane 





_ Great as the 
achievements 
of medical sci- 
ence have been, 
much remains 
to be done. These foes still challenge us: dirt, smoke, waste, 
water pollution, the common cold, cancer, diabetes, arth- 
ritis, arteriosclerosis. Slums still exist. 

More consideration must be given to healthful working 
conditions. Industrial accidents must be prevented. 








The people of 
our country 
need 5,000,000 
more homes. 
Of 23,000,000 
one-family dwellings, 2 per cent are unfit for use; 15 per 
cent need major repairs; 45 per cent need minor repairs. 

There are 9,400,000 urban and rural homes without elec- 
tricity; 82 per cent of our farms are not electrified. 

Only 80 per cent of the city dwellings have hot and cold 
running water; 20 per cent have no bath tubs; 90 per cent 
of our farms lack bath rooms. 








MANUFACTURING 


American industry 
raised the average 
annual wage of factory 
workers from $288 in 
the 1860’s to about 
$1,300. We will continue to increase purchasing power. 

65 per cent of our machine tools are obsolete. Industry 
is 20 per cent under-electrified. To modernize power plant 
equipment $4,400,000,000 would have to be spent. 

More efficient machines and methods will increase op- 
portunities for cultural and recreational pursuits. 











"Lue UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
which lies before us in the United States 
offers unparalleled opportunities. 


The next one hundred and fifty years 
are going to see greater progress in the 
advance of civilization than has been 
recorded in the past 5000 years of the 
world’s history. 


Thought, vision and the ability to 
recognize and fill needs, will lead to 
important achievements and commen- 
surate rewards for those who will make 
them possible. 


There still are, as there always have 
been and always will be, frontiers to 
conquer. 


These opportunities will materialize 
through the full cooperation of govern- 
ment, business, labor, finance, science, 
and education, all applying the Golden 





We must do all 
in our power to 
conserve and de- 
velop our nat- 
; ural resources. 
We must grow millions of trees to replace those that 


have been removed. Our forests are also important factors 
in the prevention of soil erosion. 


Only 38 per cent of the water power of the United States 


is developed. 








DISTRIBUTION 

- af Wemust strive to 
= =o! "al l DEPARTMENT improve our dis- 

=p B - — tribution meth- 

em he ods by doing a 
en better selling job. 

oe factory employes depend upon the efforts of each 
salesman to keep them at work. 

The amount sold by the average salesman is no more 
than that of 30 years ago but the cost per dollar of sales 
is much higher. This must be corrected. 

Natural population growth will create enlarged markets. 
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Our banks 


COMPANY | ‘| mete? | _ and banking 
INSURANCE | | yi. g% institutions 
ae 9 have contrib- 





HAM | taeda e feyat av uted greatly to 


the building of this country. Pioneer money is needed. 


International currency stabilization is a problem still 


to be solved. 


New forms of insurance will be developed. Millions upon 


millions of policies remain to be written. The average 
policy-holder will carry greater family protection. 
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FORBES 


FOR PROGRESS 


Rule—and what we look upon as prob- 
lems today will be simple propositions 
tomorrow, solved in the interest of all. 


The opportunities of tomorrow, as 
depicted by the New York World’s Fair 
1939, will be great. 


The contributions of all nations to the 
advancement of civilization, as shown 
at this international exposition, will be 
an inspiration to the world’s construc- 


tive thinkers. 


Improvement in the welfare of man- 
kind, measured by the milestones of 
progress, will offer the best proof of 
how constructively we are thinking now 
of the task that lies before us. 


President 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 






The press, the 
radio, the tele- 
phone and tele- 
graph, motion 
pictures and our 
cable systems all combine to promote progress. 


Yet there are approximately 20 million homes without 
telephones. Approximately one out of five families still 
lacks a radio. Television looms near. A great new industry 
will develop. 

Typewriters will broadcast written messages by radio. 





Soil conser- 
vation, flood 
control, crop sg 
rotation, the —¢ 
improvement of 
farm lands constitute issues that must be met. 

The farmer will become more and more of a partner 
with industry in supplying materials for production use. 

Yet there are about 56,000,000 acres of idle farm land. 

Opportunities exist for the development of our home con- 
sumption and for the improvement of our foreign markets. 


AGRICULTURE _ 
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Modern trans- (4s: fren 


portation has 
made one neigh- 
borhood of our 
country. But 
there are transportation problems that require solution. 

The railroads must be put on a paying basis. More than 
200,000 grade crossings must be eliminated. 

We have 2,052,063 miles of non-surfaced highways. Safe 
super-highways, scientific traffic engineering, proper high- 
way illumination are urgent needs. 

We require hundreds of additional airports and emergen- 
cy landing fields. Our merchant marine must be increased. 








The greatest 
literature has 
not yet been 
written; the 
finest painting 
has not yet been painted; the finest symphony has not yet 
been composed. 

Religion is one of the bulwarks of culture and civiliza- 
tion that will stand fast. 








SCIENCE and RESEARCH 
We must explore v1 y 
new fields to 
create better liv- 
ing conditions, to = 
develop new in- 
dustries that will increase employment, to eliminate drud- 
gery, to increase compensation, and to bring about safer 
and more healthful working conditions. Undreamed of 
discoveries remain. 











At the New York World’s Fair— 


Contemporary Science and Art Representing 79 Countries 


~\) Wi f) 


- . . are combined in an unusual display of the 
talents of seventy-nine painters and three hun- 
dred International Business Machines Corpo- 
ration Research Engineersand their assistants. 
This display will be interesting and enlight- 
ening to all who have an opportunity to 
visit it in the company’s Gallery of Science 
and Art, in the Business Systems and In- * 
surance Building at the N. Y. World’s Fair. — 











INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
The people of hdl 


the United States 
are vitally inter- = 
ested in world 
trade. 

Although we are rich in natural resources, we must de- 
pend upon other countries for many ingredients that go 
into our products. Our exports influence our prosperity. 

A program to promote world peace involves: inter- 
national stabilization of currencies; revision of international 
trade barriers; settlement of international debts; improve- 
ment in the distribution of raw materials, food and cloth- 
ing throughout the world. 








MACHINES CORPORATION@ 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
New York World's Fair: Business Systems and Insurance Building 





ployees are qualified for some vacation 
privilege after one year’s service or 
even less. 

Many plans have been revised to 
make the time of vacation as flexible as 
posible, so that vacations may be stag- 
gered over a period of months and pro- 
duction not be disrupted. 

The expense of paid vacations, even 
at a time of operating losses, was 
“worth it” to some companies, the 
Board reports. These companies believe 
that a vacation allowance helps to sup- 
plement the earnings of workers sub- 
jected to short hours or lay-offs. 

In seven of the plans studied, a pro- 
vision rarely found in former years 
allows all eligible employees a choice 
between a paid vacation or the privi- 
lege of remaining at work and re- 
ceiving an allowance in addition to 
their regular pay. 


For Steadier Jobs 


Coal companies and others, whose 
products have a seasonal demand, have 
long tried to level sales over the twelve 
months by offering discounts on orders 
out of season. 

Going a step further in this direction 


FORBES 


is the Shakespeare Co. of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., producer of fishing tackle, 
which is stabilizing production and 
employment by offering a series of dis- 
counts on advance orders, the most in- 
ducing discount being offered during 
the dullest month. 

The system works in this way: The 
company offers an advance discount of 
4% for orders placed in August and 
September; 3% for orders in October 
and November; and 2% for those in 
December. 

According to Monroe Shakespeare, 
executive vice-president, “the tendency 
of dealers to hold back orders until 
after January inventory, with deliveries 
beginning in February or March, 
could not be overcome.” 

Now, however, the company gets 
60% of its orders between August 1 
and January 1. Before the discount 
policy was effected, the maximum ever 
obtained in those months was 40%. 


Pre-Tested 


News of another new merchandising 
wrinkle comes from the shoe industry. 
In St. Louis, the Brown Shoe Co. sub- 


mitted its line of men’s, women’s and 





Why All the 


THE AUTOMOBILE business continues 
to be so much better than last year 
that it is hard to account for the 
volume of blues-singing about its 
condition heard around Wall Street 
in recent weeks. 

First-quarter output of 1,055,787 
cars topped that of 1938 by 58%, 
while April production of something 
like 335,000 units will be more than 
50% ahead of April 1938. 

Couple these manufacturing fig- 
ures with dealer stocks of new and 
used cars at approximately the same 
levels as last year and a rate of re- 
tail sales far ahead of last year in 
both categories, and you have a 
picture that only confirmed pessi- 
mists can get gloomy about. Take 
Chrysler as an example. Around the 
middle of April, Chrysler dealers 
had on hand an eight-weeks’ supply 
of new cars—at the current rate of 
sales—as compared to a ten-weeks’ 
supply at the same time a year ago. 

Up until the first of April new- 
car stocks were going up and used- 





: ; 


Blues-Singing ? 


car stocks were going down, as 
might be expected in preparation 
for the active Spring selling season. 
From now on, new-car stocks will 
start downward again and used-car 
inventories will be held down as 
much as possible. Dealers still have 
a good many more used cars than 
are comfortable, but relatively they 
are in a much better position than 
last year. 

Many months ago (Jan. 1, p. 34), 
ForRBES estimated 1939 car and 
truck production at somewhere be- 
tween 3,300,000 and 3,500,000 
units. That estimate was in line with 
the predictions of most dispassion- 
ate observers within the industry 
itself. Everything seems to point to 
the achievement of some such total 
as that. 

Only those whose early exuber- 
ance generated visions of another 
four-and-a-half to five million ve- 
hicle year have cause to be disap- 
pointed with the industry’s per- 
formance to date. 
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children’s slippers to a jury of five re- 
tailers, one each from Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Iowa, Oklahoma and Illinois; 
then asked them to choose the assort- 
ment which they believed would “most 
nearly satisfy all customers.” Now, 
Brown salesmen can offer other dealers 
a factory pre-tested assortment which 
hits the happy average between over- 
stocking merchandise and an inade- 
quate selection. 


How to Make Friends 


This year, instead of merely show- 
ing the railroad to the directors, the 
Illinois Central also showed the direc- 
tors to the people living along the rail- 
road. 

Without sacrificing the inspection 
value of the annual directors’ trip in 
April, the road added a public-relations 
value that pointed up and dramatized 
last year’s transfer of board meetings 
to Chicago and several directorates 
from New York to on-line cities 
(see also Forses for March 15, 1938). 

While the directors, as usual, spent 
their days looking at roadbed, equip- 
ment and reports, they also spent two 
of the three evenings in direct con- 
tact with business men, inspecting and 
strengthening the company’s public re- 
lations. On arrival at Memphis and 
New Orleans, directors and officers 
were taken to dinners at which they 
served as hosts to and made friends of 
two or three dozen local business 
leaders. 

Before each of the two dinners the 
directors, railroad executives and the 
guests assembled to spend close to an 
hour in getting acquainted. By the time 
they sat down at table they were all on 
a basis of easy conversation. Mutual 
understanding throve as cotton brok- 
ers, lumber men and local merchants 
exchanged ideas with Thomas E. Wil- 
son and John W. Rath, Northern meat 
packers; with C. W. Gaylord, St. Louis 
container manufacturer; with C. A. 
Munroe, public-utility man; with E. 
W. Stetson, New York banker; and 
with their own cities’ representatives 
on the carrier’s board. 

These were no stiff-shirted dinners 
with set speeches. At each one, W. 
Averell Harriman, chairman of the 
I. C. executive committee, introduced 
each director and told a little some- 
thing about him when he arose to 
show himself. Then Harriman gave a 
ten-minute informal talk on railroad 
problems and prospects. The following 
day’s Memphis and New Orleans pa- 
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... Like an Open Book 


O* E OF AMERICA’S greatest and most 
important businesses is like a book, 
open to anyone who would look inside. 

That business is the business of life 
insurance. 

All affairs and practices of a life insur- 
ance company are open to scrutiny by 
State Departments charged with the su- 
pervision of the insurance business. Such 
a department now exists in every state 
in the Union. 

The head of this Department in your 
state is a man you ought to know about 
—for it is his job to help safeguard all as- 
pects of life insurance service. 

How does he do this? In a number of 
ways... 

In most states the laws specify the 
provisions which policy contracts must 
contain and the values that must be in- 
cluded. It is the duty of the Insurance 
Superintendent to see to it that all pol- 
icles conform with the law. 

Once a year, each company is required 
to give the head of each Insurance De- 
partment a detailed statement about 


the company’s operations. This state- 
ment (which is kept on file for the in- 
spection of anyone who wishes to see it) 
contains complete information about the 
company’s business. 


It tells about the company’s financial 
condition, showing its ability to meet 
obligations; also contains a history of 
purchases and sales of securities, all sal- 
aries in excess of $5,000 per year, and 
many other details regarding the com- 
pany’s business. 


The laws require that each company 
be examined by its State Insurance De- 
partment examiners at specified inter- 
vals. Under New York State laws, Met- 
ropolitan is examined once every three 
years. This examination is so thorough 
that a large staff of examiners requires 
about a year and a half to complete it. 
Each company is also subject to exam- 
ination, at any time, by the Insurance 
Department of any state in which it does 
business. 

All this work is done in the interest of 
everyone who owns, or expects to own, a 


life insurance policy. And in doing this 
work, these officials and their associ- 
ates are an aid to the companies in 
making life insurance the sound institu- 
tion it is. 


SOPYRIGHT 1939——-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 





This is Number 13 in a series of advertise- 

ments designed to give the public a clearer un- 

derstanding of how a life insurance company 

aperates. Copies of preceding advertisements 
will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 


- a tay 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) @? 
% 





Frederick H. Ecker, 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 

PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, N. Y. 


Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s exhibits at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
in San Francisco and at the 


New York World’s Fair. 
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pers played up the visits as front-page 
news. 

President John L. Beven of the I. C. 
frankly regards the trip as one of the 
best ideas in public relations yet gen- 
erated by his road, already alert to 
this problem (ForBeEs, Feb. 15, 1938). 
“We cannot measure the value of mak- 
ing friends with the folks on our line,” 
he admits, “but it stands to reason 
that it must be extremely valuable to 
us. 

“This is why we decided to bring 
the railroad to our public. Our board 
meetings used to be held in New York. 
But a year ago they were transferred 
to Chicago, and several Eastern direc- 
tors were replaced by Western and 
Southern men. This step was taken to 
give a larger share in the direction of 
the railroad into the hands of directors 
in its territory, and to give this region 
a feeling of participation in its affairs. 
In Chicago, especially, we have made 
friends by doing this. 

“So it was a natural extension of 
the idea to hold in Memphis the April 
board meeting of the Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley Railroad, and in New Or- 
leans the April meeting of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company—which 
made people of these communities 
have a special interest in these meet- 
ings.” 

The directors worked long hours on 
the four days of travel—on the last 








Reaching a “mutual understanding” at one of the I. C. directors’ dinners are (left to right) 
Director E. W. Stetson, of Guaranty Trust Co., New York City; two Memphis business men, 
W. R. King, of W. R. Moore Dry Goods Co., and Phil M. Canale, attorney (see story above) 
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morning they were rolled out of bed 
for a 7 A.M. inspection of the Paducah 
shops. That afternoon they reached 
Chicago in time for catching afternoon 
trains back to their home towns—and 
ready for a few solid nights of rest 
when nobody would be buzzing on a 
drawing-room door shortly after day- 


break. 


Congratulations 
Thomas N. McCarter, founder and 


for thirty-six years president of the 
Public Service Corp. of New Jersey, 
has given up his post to become chair- 
man. Edmund W. Wakelee, formerly 
vice-president, becomes president (p. 
29). 

W. Wallis Kellett has been elected 
president of the Seversky Aircraft 
Corp. 

Raymond Wiley has been elected 
president of the Harbison-Walker Re- 
fractories Co., succeeding J. E. Lewis, 
who continues as chairman. 

Ralph C. Gifford has been named 
a member of the executive committee 
of the Alleghany Corp., and Homer L. 
Ferguson a member of the finance 
committee. 

G. H. Pratt has been named gen- 
eral salesmanager, in charge of do- 
mestic and foreign sales and service 
operations; and W. A. James, head 
of the newly-formed advertising and 


merchandising department, of the 
Hudson Motor Car Co. 

S. Bayard Colgate, chairman of the 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Corp., has been 
elected a director of the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co. 

A. A. Garthwaite has been elected 
president of the Lee Rubber & Tire 
Corp. 

Walter E. Long, vice-president of 
the United Gas Improvement Co., has 
been elected a director of the Philadel- 
phia Electric Co. 

M. M. Gilman, vice-president and 
general manager, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Packard Motor Car Co., 
succeeding Alvan Macauley. who be- 
comes chairman (p. 29). 

Wilbur C. Cook has been elected 
president and a director of the Ward 
Baking Co. 

Charles L. Rice. vice-president of 
the Western Electric Co.., has been 
elected a director. 

Dr. C. R. Roberts has been elected 
a director of the Sheffield Farms Co. 

K. M. Chase has been named Atlan- 
tic coast regional manager of the Chev- 
rolet division of General Motors Corp. 

John E. Dixon has been elected pres- 
ident of the Lima Locomotive Works, 
Inc. 

Bruce Barton has been elected pres- 
ident of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., succeeding Roy S. Durs- 
tine, resigned. 

Edward J. Engel, president of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, 
has been elected a director of the Rail- 
way Express Agency. 

Jason Hurley has been elected vice- 
president of the Electric Household 
Utilities Corp., of Chicago. 

George P. Rea has been elected the 
first paid president of the New York 
Curb Exchange. 

N. J. Clarke, vice-president in charge 
of sales, and C. M. White, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations, have 
been elected directors of the Republic 
Steel Corp. 

J. A. Herlihy, vice-president of op- 
erations of the United Air Lines Trans- 
port Corp., has been elected a director. 

Juhn L. Haley, president of the Cen- 
tral New York Power Corp., has been 
elected a director of the Niagara Hud- 
son Power Corp. 

Charles S. Cheston has been elected 
a director of the Pure Oil Co. 

Angus McArthur has been elected a 
director of the United Light & Power 
Co. 
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B. C. FORBES RECORDS— 


Twelve ‘Findings’ 
After Much Research 


| HAVE just concluded at least fifty 
individual talks with large employers, 
executives, bankers, influential inves- 
tors, representing the greater part of 
the continent. Also, chats with workers 
in many lines. 

Among the definite impressions 
gathered: 


1. Spring, instead of having brought 
a quickening of the industrial pace, 
has proved somewhat disappointing in 
a good many industries. 


2. Even the motor makers who were 
doing best during the first quarter con- 
fide there has been a moderate let- 
down in new orders lately. 

3. Steel manufacturers are not en- 
thusiastic. Both new orders and ship- 
ments have been falling below earlier 
calculations. 

4. Bankers find the going hard. 
Most of them are encountering difficul- 
ty in earning profits. Nor do they fore- 
see any worthwhile change for the bet- 
ter in the nearby future. 

5. Heavyweight investors, also di- 
rectors of investment trusts, although 
they admit that many securities “look 
cheap,” are for the present disposed to 
stay on the sidelines. Europe is one 
cause, but not the only cause they cite, 
for caution. 

6. A distinct change has been gradu- 
ally overcoming the reading of the po- 


litical outlook. The conviction has 
spread that President Roosevelt has 
passed the peak of his popularity and 
power, and that the next Chief Execu- 
tive will be one less frightsome to busi- 
ness. 


7. Various leaders employing very 
large numbers of wage earners declare 
unequivocally that a change has been 
under way in the attitude of their men 
towards the New Deal and towards 
union radicalism. They find that 
among the rank and file it is being 
increasingly sensed that the prolonga- 
tion of unsatisfactory conditions is 
largely due to Washington, to Wash- 
ington’s failure to inspire confidence, 
to Washington’s staggering spending, 
to rising taxation. 

8. Another discovery reported is 
that union firebrands are steadily los- 
ing their following, that the majority 
of better-class workmen are yearning 
for labor peace as a stepping-stone to 
stability. 

9. Two and more years ago talks 
with toilers in the humble walks of 
life elicited that 60% to 75% of them 
were ardently pro-Roosevelt. My own 
diligent questionings suggest that well 
over 50% of them have lost faith in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s ability to restore pros- 
perity and voice their decision to vote 
next year for a Presidential candidate 


more likely to get the country again 
going ahead. 

10. In a vague way, employed 
workers, including those earning the 
most modest wages, feel that there has 
been and is too much consideration 
for those who have gone on either 
work or home relief. A common ex- 
pression is, “Loafers are getting about 
as much money as I can earn working 


hard.” 


ll. The deductions are impelled, 
compelled, that political radicalism is 
distinctly on the toboggan, that (ex- 
cept in the event of war) Franklin D. 
Roosevelt will not be our next Presi- 
dent, that disruptive labor leaders will 
have their wings clipped either by Con- 
gress or by their own followers. or 


both. 


12. Another deduction hardly avoid- 
able is that, unless Congress acts more 
decisively to fortify fillers of pay en- 
velopes and _ influential investors, 
America may drag along month after 
month without enjoying any _pro- 
nounced economic or employment bet- 
terment. 


When | lived among raw natives of 
Africa, one of the Zulu expressions | 
picked up, because it was so common- 
ly used by them, meant “Go easy.” 

I cannot eradicate from my mind a 
suspicion that among at least a few of 
America’s most responsible men of af- 
fairs there is a disposition to “go 
easy” between now and the time when 
a definite line may be had on the next 
Presidential election. “Business is ke- 
hind the eight-ball”; “Roosevelt is as 
vindictive as ever”; “Any man who 
would today take needless chances with 
other people’s capital entrusted to him 
would write himself down as a fool”; 
“The political cards are still stacked 
against us’; “Self-preservation must 
be the first law until some of the New 
Deal laws are changed”—these are 
samples of expressions uttered private- 
ly by some men filling positions of 
power. 

There is not universal, but prepon- 
derating, confidence that America is 
again headed in the right direction and 
that prosperity will again abound. But 
there is widespread doubt that con- 
ditions will right themselves until high- 
est-up New Deal radicals have been un- 
horsed. 


For my part, I believe depression 
will lift appreciably (barring war) 
long before November, 1940. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


THE SUREST INDEX to the character of 
a nation is the type of men whom the 
people have clothed with a mantle of 
greatness, for these men by their 
works have expressed what the people 
are thinking and feeling deep in their 
hearts. —WILLIAM FEATHER. 


Growth in human beings, as in 
vegetable or animal life, implies con- 
summation, or a goal to be reached, 
and our goal is higher conduct of life. 

—Dr. Aucustus T. Murray. 


No man can be a conservative until 
he has something to lose. 
—James P. WarBURG. 


Beware of the higher cost of the 
lower price. —Hirs anp Bits. 


In every life there is a cross. Some 
sink under the weight of their crosses, 
and lie still under them as if they 
were their gravestones; some carry 
them stumbling, often falling, but 
bravely pressing on; others carry their 
crosses with a straight back and a 
smiling face, not calling on anyone 
to come and pity them; and some 
there are who lift their crosses high 
and carry them gaily as if they were 
banners, and when the sun shines they 
gleam with light, flashing brightness, 
and men look and wonder how a cross 
can be so glorious. —ANON. 


Capitalism has had decidedly bad 
points, but on the whole it has meant 
more for the progress of civilization 
than any previous economic system. 

—KEpwin R. A. SELIGMAN. 


The thatched cottage where one is 
merry is preferable to a palace where 
one weeps. —ConFucius. 
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We either must invest in our youth 
now, or we will buy them back tomor- 
row as gangsters or criminals, via the 
medium of our law-enforcement agen- 
cies and our courts; and let us not for- 
get that the total cost in 1938 was 
more than $12,000,000,000. Youth is 
in our hands today; we will be in 
their hands tomorrow.—THE CIvITAN. 


A man attains in the measure that 
he aspires. His longing to be is the 
gauge of what he can be. To fix the 
mind is to foreordain the achieve- 
ment. —JAMES ALLEN. 


It is well that there is no one with- 
out a fault, for he would not have a 
friend in the world. 

—Wituiam Hazuirt. 


TEN POINTERS 

1. Be yourself. Cultivate desirable 
qualities. 

2. Be alert. Look for opportunities 
to express yourself. 

3. Be positive. Determine your goal 
and the route to it. 

4. Be systematic. Take one step at 
a time. 

5. Be 
course. 

6. Be a worker. Work your brain 
more than your body. 

7. Be a student. Know your job. 

8. Be fair. Treat the other nan as 
you would be ‘reated. 

9. Be temperate. Avoid excess in 
anything. 

10. Be confident. Have faith that 
cannot be weakened. 

—Dean Everett W. Lorn. 


persistent. 


Hold to your 


Nothing is more simple than great- 
ness; indeed, to be simple is to be 
great. —EMERSON. 


Let us set a goal before us and for- 
get the cynic chorus of the pessimists, 
the failures, and the dead; let us 
journey on with pledges that we'll 
pass promotion’s hedges and achieve 
the joys of better lands ahead. If mis- 
fortune comes, we'll bear it; we will 
win through solid merit and we'll 
prove to all we meant the words we 
said. We will win the golden coffers 
and we'll have the laugh on scoffers 
whose greatest satisfaction is to kid. 
“When you kidded, we saw through 
it; Mister, now perhaps you rue it, 
for we said that we could do it, and 
WE DID.” —JosHuA JINGLER. 


Wholesome competition is not only 
the life of business, but it stimulates 
the procession in the march of hu- 
man progress educationally, socially 
and economically. 

—Georce W. Biount. 


Courage is a virtue that the young 
cannot spare; to lose it is to grow old 
before the time: It is better to make 
a thousand mistakés and suffer a thou- 
sand reverses than run away from bat- 
tle. —Henry Van Dyke. 


No man can become a great speaker 
unless his expression is the result of 
character and hard experience. 

—Horatio N. Drury. 


The only homage that counts is the 
homage of deeds. 
—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


To provide for the future is a part 
of one’s responsibility in life; and the 
world has scant consideration for the 
man who neglects it. 

—Henry L. Donerty. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty years has been 


published in book form. Price $2. 











A Text 


Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that 
build it.—Psalms 127:1. 


Sent in by E. A. Dean, St. Louis, 
Mo. What is your favorite text? A 
Forbes book is presented to send- 
ers of texts used. 
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THE SWITCHES among the high com- 
mands in the Public Service Corpora- 
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tion of New Jersey are typical of the es 


times. 


Tom McCarter (71), who voluntari- i 


ly steps from the presidency to the 
new and less strenuous position of 
chairman after thirty-six years’ serv- 
ice, belongs essentially to the rapidly- 
thinning ranks of rugged individual- 
ists. He grappled with franchise and 
other thorny utility problems in the 
days when the grappling wasn’t always 
done with kid gloves. Like other stal- 
warts of his time and 
of forceful ability, he 
couldn’t bring himself to 
submit meekly to being 
hounded and pounded 
and kicked around by the 
brand of bureaucrats bred 
by the New Deal. He has 
refused to be muzzled. 

By picking its long- 
time chief counsel as 
president, the company 
has followed the example 
of an increasing number 
of big concerns. Running 
a far-flung business is so 
hedged about these days 
with legal problems that it is being 
found handy to have a thoroughly 
trained lawyer at the helm. 

Edmund W. Wakelee (69), the new 
president, has built up a reputation as 
a diplomat. He prefers peace to war, 
assiduously cultivates harmony rather 
than hard feelings. 


Percy S. Young (68), vice-presi- 
dent, who is elevated to the chairman- 
ship of the executive committee, has 


been with the company since its forma- 
tion, in 1903. 


CONGRATULATIONS to Grover A. 
Whalen for his super-dynamic drum- 
ming-up of national and international 
interest in the New York World’s Fair. 
He embodies the rare combination of 
unquenchable vitality, captivating per- 
sonality, infinite industriousness and 
sparkling executive ability. 


CoLoneL Charles A. Lindbergh is 
doubtless the best-informed authority 
in the world today on the air strength 
of leading nations. Both Russia and 
Germany showed him everything while 
showering him with honors. 

How will these countries view the 
announcement that this Reservist has 
been “drafted” into active Army serv- 
ice? Perhaps they will regret having 
taken him into confidence. 





Epmunp W. WAKELEE 


sales, general accessories, wholesale 
distribution. Next, the sales vice-presi- 
dency of the Packard Co. of New York. 
It is only half-a-dozen years since he 
was annexed by headquarters, in De- 
troit, as vice-president of distribution. 
He quickly demonstrated that he was 
as resourceful azd efficient inside the 
plant as on the outside. Within two 


™ years he was made general manager. 


For the last five years he has been 


2 President (now Chairman) Alvan Ma- 





It may be that the change in his 
status was inspired partly by his de- 
sire to be shielded from pitiless quiz- 
zing in public. His makeup is out of 
the ordinary. His scrupulous, continu- 
ous shunning of publicity and people 
is often attributed to snobbishness. 
The truth is that he is the quintessence 
of shyness. He is extremely democratic 
and considerate in his contacts with 
anyone and everyone who has occasion 
to serve him in any capacity. Never 
will he let anyone do the slightest thing 
for him which he can do himself. He 
would rather walk a mile than meet 
strangers. No college senior studies be- 
fore his final exams any harder than 
Lindbergh habitually studies. He in- 
dulges in none of the recreations or 
amusements the rest of us enjoy. “Par- 
ties” he shuns. 

His Army duty, investigating Ameri- 
ca’s aircraft possessions and potentiali- 
ties, is exactly up his alley. He is prob- 
ably better qualified than any other 
American citizen to achieve a supreme 


job. 


PAacKARD’s new president, M. M. Gil- 
man (50), has come up through the 
sales route. He won his spurs out on 
the firing line. 

His score as a salesman won him, 
successively, the managership of truck 





M. M. GILMAN 


cauley’s (67) right-hand man in all 
phases of Packard engineering, manu- 
facturing, distribution. 

Although he is noted 
for his aptitude at win- 
ning friends, Mr. Gilman 
can on occasion be bluntly 
critical. As becomes a 
Packard executive, he 
hates slipshodness. He 
ascends to the presidency 
at a time when Packard is 
greatly expanding its fa- 
cilities, following its in- 
vasion of and achieve- 
ments in the medium and 
lower-priced fields. 

Incidentally, Mr. Gil- 
man, buttressed by rapid 
growth of Packard sales, confides that 
he is an optimist —on Packard and on 
the automotive industry in general. 

A husky, he played football and still 
follows the game closely. He loves and 
is an authority on trees, plays bridge 
expertly, golf less so. Work and home 
are his main hobbies. 


Harry L. HopkKINs is a business neo- 
phyte. Jesse H. Jones isn’t. 

Running the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is essentially a business 
job. Since it involves the handling of 
billions of the public’s money, it is 
important that it be entrusted to an 
able, experienced executive. Chairman 
Jones has measured up. 

What has inspired the proposal re- 
ported from Washington that the RFC 
be put in charge of Secretary of Com- 
merce Hopkins? 

Just this: Jesse Jones hasn’t been an 
abjectly, obsequious yes-man; Hop- 
kins has. 

Should President Roosevelt insist 
on adding this job to the one Social- 
Worker Hopkins has, over much op- 
position, already shouldered, Congress 
should thwart him. 

The conviction steadily spreads that 
the Chief Executive has already sur- 
rounded himself with quite enough 
impractical, irresponsible nobodies. 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH 


Hlow conditions compare witha vear ago 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 
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Tides of Industry 


THE TREND of industrial activity, as measured by our trend-detecting charts, has 
been mildly lower in the latest two weeks. Automobile production is the one ex- 
ception. And with continued activity in this field, the automobile and steel-produc- 
ing centers are once more the high spots in the Pictograph. The map, which 
compares general business conditions today with the same time a year ago, re- 
flects the improvement which still exists, in spite of the lower levels of the indus- 


trial-production indices. 


Automobiles Manufactured 
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Automobile production took a def- 
inite upward turn during the week 
ended April 21, sending our chart of 
four-week averages to a new high for 
the current year. 
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Electric Power Output 
Billions KWH 
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The downward trend of electric 
power production which has been go- 
ing on for eight weeks has finally been 
checked, at the lowest point of the year 
to date. 


Steel Ingot Production 


Per cent. of capacity 
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Steel production has dropped below 


the five-year average for the first time 
this year. 


Check Payments 
Outside N. Y. City 


Billions of dollars 
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The latest four-week average showed 
an increase in the gain over last year. 


Total Freight Cars Loaded 


Thousands 
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In the face of the drastic curtailment 
of coal output brought on by the strike, 
carloadings are holding up better than 
might be expected. 


Prices (Raw Materials Includes Farm Products ) 
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A sharp decline in prices of agricultural commodities brought a sharp decline 
in the price index of raw materials. Finished products hold steady. (1926—100) 








Wives. too! 


At the Hotel Roosevelt they 
are so close to smart shops and 
all other attractions of mid- 
town New York, that they 
never — well, hardly ever — 
complain about the time their 
busy husbands spend popping 
about town from meeting to 
meeting . . . Roosevelt conve- 
nience, in the heart of Manhat- 
tan, enables folks to see and do 
more—in comfort ... Try it! 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


Direct Entrance to Grand Central Terminal 


ONLY 20 MINUTES BY EXPRESS SUBWAY TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 









“I’m at hotel 






“Fine, that’s 
near my 


ofie” Z 


COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 50, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 40, quarterly, $1.25 per share 


¢ 


$5.00 or less, double \ 











5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 29, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on May 15, 1939, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1939. 

How tanp H. PE t, Jr. 


April 13, 1939 Secretary 
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Saint Louis’ Finest 
Superior for its Hospital- 
ity, comfort and Central 
Location. 
4 Famous Restaurants 


Rates from $3.00 
he Motel 




















Onliwon Towels 
and Tissue 


ECONOMY WASHROOM SERVICE 
© 
Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N. Y. 























Manufacturer’s Sales Agents 


Due to reorganization of distribution 
outlets, 22 year old manufacturer of 
maintenance product has the follow- 
ing territories available: 1—Northern 
Ohio, 2—Western Pennsylvania, 3— 
Illinois, 4—Wisconsin, 5—Oklahoma, 
6—Colorado, 7—Georgia. Real oppor- 
tunity for additional income for sales- 
men now contacting manufacturers, 
paper makers, utilities, railroads, oil 
producers and refiners, mining or 
chemical industries. Commission basis. 
Protected territory, full credit on all 
orders. Write, giving lines now car- 
ried, territory covered. Address Box 
No. E-51, c/o this publication. 


FORBES 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 











LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
April 8th, 1939. 
se E Board of Directors on April 5th, 1939 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.6244 
per share on the outstanding $6.50 Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock of this Company, pay- 
able on the 15th day of May, 1939 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
the 28th day of April, 1939. Checks will be 


mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 











CONTINENTALCANCOMPANY, Inc. 
The second quarter Interim 

dividend of fifty cents (50¢) 

G=: per share on the common stock 
clared payable May 15, 1939, to 
stockholders of record at the 

close of business April 25, 1939. Books will 
not close. 


of this Company has been de- 
J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 
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Novel Fair Guides—Three New Paints 
News of New Products, Materials 


For World’s Fair Visitors 


Here’s a gadget that should appeal 
to practically every one of the many 
visitors who are planning to see the 
New York World’s Fair, because it 
will be useful in more ways than one. 

Fair-goers like to carry canes, if the 
number sold at the Chicago Century 
of Progress is any criterion. And they 
will like especially to carry this new 
cane, because if they do they will have 
constantly on hand an official pictorial 
guide map of the Fair, 20 by 13% 
inches in size, on which every exhibit 
and attraction can be instantly spotted. 
The map is rolled up inside the cane, 
and you pull it out just as you would 
lower a window shade. When you have 
found your bearings and decided on 
your next destination, you let the map 
snap back automatically to its hiding 
place in the body of the cane. 

The canes come in two styles—with 
the conventional curved handle for 
men and with a knob top and leather 
carrying strap for women. They have 
metal ferrules, so that they can really 
be used as walking sticks. And they 
are cheap enough to have a wide ap- 
peal as souvenirs of the great spec- 
tacle. (1-51) 


Paint Under Water 


You probably wouldn’t want to ap- 
ply a coat of enamel under a stream 
of running water. But if you did, it 
would be possible with a new enamel 
that will dry rapidly and adhere per- 
fectly when brushed over water-soaked 
material. This characteristic makes it 
particularly suitable for dairies, laun- 
dries, swimming pools and _ other 
places exposed to moisture. Because it 
also resists salt water, it is an ideal 
paint for boats. 

The manufacturers claim that it has 
unusual hiding power and that one 
coat—even of white—will cover any 
surface. They say, too, that it is non- 
yellowing, long wearing and will not 


break down in oil, coal or sulphur re- 
gions, which are hard on the ordinary 
finish. Its brilliant gloss is not im- 
paired by frequent washing with soap 
and water. 

Of course, the surface needn’t be 
wet when the enamel is applied. It just 
makes no difference to its effectiveness 
whether it is wet or dry. (2-51) 


Spring Coat for Tires 


More paint news comes from a tire 
manufacturer. 

He tells us that the demand for 
white sidewall tires has been increas- 
ing 25% annually during the past sev- 
eral years, and announces a new white 
paint to take care of the demand. 

The paint is made with a rubber 
base, is elastic and thus flexes with the 
tire and will not crack or chip. It is 
applied with a brush and dries quickly. 
It can be washed without its original 
whiteness being affected, and can be 
used either for renewing white side- 
walls or for converting black sidewalls 
to white. (3-51) 


Paint for Concrete 


A third paint is for use on concrete 
floors. Made with a binder of synthetic 
resin and casein with a high-strength 
metallic oxide pigment, it has great 
bonding power. It comes in paste form, 
to be thinned by water, and is easy to 
apply. Intensive tests, we are told, have 
shown that it will not chip, alligator 
or powder off, even under heavy traffic. 
(4-51) 


Two-in-One Cooker 


Restaurants, lunchrooms, hospital 
diet kitchens and drug stores are a few 
of the possible users of a new metal, 
double-purpose counter cooker. It is a 
two-burner gas cooking stove that can 
be converted instantly into a smooth 
griddle plate merely by placing the re- 
movable top on the burners. The grid- 
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dle plate has radial fins to insure even 
heat distribution and heat absorption, 
and is fitted with a grease groove with 
two drains and grease drawer. 

Initial and operating costs are low, 
the maker says, and the cooker is effi- 
cient and very practical. (5-51) 


Stronger Filters 


Another item for your “old product, 
new material” files should also interest 
cooks. It is a strainer for glass coffee 
makers made of vegetable fiber instead 
of cloth. 

Filter paper has long been used in 
drip and other coffee-making devices 
to give a richer and clearer coffee. But 
its tensile strength was not great 
enough to supplant the cloth filters in 
the glass makers, we are told. ‘The new 
vegetable-fiber filters do have the nec- 
essary strength. (6-51) 


Electrode for Special Jobs 


A new arc-welding electrode for use 
with alternating-current transformer- 
type welders which have low open-cir- 
cuit voltage has just been announced. 
It is intended for general welding and 
repair work on light-gauge sheet steel 
and is said to provide weld metal 
which possesses high strength and duc- 
tility. 

The electrode is a low-carbon steel 
rod with a heavy extruded shielded 
arc coating possessing properties which 
assure arc stability and easy restriking 
of the arc with small low-voltage trans- 
former welders. It operates well with 


direct-current negative plants, too. 
(7-51) 


Saves Time and Effort 


A new parcel-post scale simplifies 
considerably the task of figuring post- 
age. It is equipped with a set of sliding 
keys, numbered to correspond with the 
number of postal zones. The weigher 
places the package on the scale, presses 
the appropriate key and there appears 
on an indicating panel one large num- 
ber—the amount of postage required. 
The weighing platform is 1614 by 13 
inches, and the scale will weigh any 
package between one ounce and seven- 
ty pounds. (8-51) 

—A. M. Fores 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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When any mechanical unit goes in- 
to operation, Wear goes into action 
...unless engineering foresight has 
checked it with S\SSF° Anti-Fric- 
tion Bearings. SSF with the help 
of its far-flung engineering organi- 
zation and its great laboratories, 
has waged a consistent war on 





4302 


Wear. SLSF has produced ball 
and roller bearings for every pur- 
pose, assisted Industry in putting 
them in the right place, piled up 
tremendous savings in power, lubri- 
cation and repair costs. Let SISF 
help you check Wear in your plant. 


SHiSF Industries, Inc.,Philadelphia 











BALL AND 
ROLLER 
BEARINGS 
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Are Your Salesmen Set 
To Crack Open Those 
BIG ORDERS? 


This Book Supplies Just the T onic 
Needed to Banish the Bogey 
of Bad Business 





Orders are again to be had if your men 
will GO after them. 

They want their share of sales, but wat 
scare headlines may have sapped their 
drive. 

Many need pepping up—encouragement— 
self-confidence. Here is just the “Spring 
Tonic” they can use at this time—a handy 
little volume full of inspiration and cheer. 


SELF-HELPS by B. C. FORBES 


Only 28 pages of text, this little book fits snugly 
into your salesman’s pocket. 
It is the kind of book that he will read over and 
over—every line in it will brace him up and make 
him go hot-footed after orders! 
The Subjects: You — Ambition — Courage — 
Opportunity — Initiative— Hold on to Your 
Self-Respect — Personality — Honesty — 
Health — Enthusiasm — Cheerfulness — Stick 
Order a copy for every man on your staff at 


these special quantity prices: 
B Od WD. .20050000000000d COMES & COPY 
BD Go BB. cecccccccccvccdd CONES & CODY 
SS errr 18 cents a copy 
S| eres 15 cents a copy 
ee, errr 14 cents a copy 
Return the coupon AT ONCE. This book supplies 
just the “Sales Tonic’? your men need NOW! 
peor errr ree > 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. SH-5-1 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I 
bhi es eis copies of SELF-HELPS by B. C. | 
price quoted above. Remittance for 
a is enclosed. (Charge orders accepted ! 
from rated concerns only.) | 

! 
' 


For N. Y. C. orders, add 2% to cover sales tax. 
Se a ot Ea sce ekebhadedetenedenweakees ; 
INES, «6 a 0 w'n'0.t on 0hv 0b 0000SS500 05 b5NSess | 
ee ee: DDD... «000000052 605050000nn0 0002800608 1 
i DS ccs acknhesnexesnakeeveseeanenen ' 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


WHETHER the world is headed for 
war or peace continues to be the first 
consideration of the stock market. At 
such a time it is difficult to arrive at 
definite conclusions, but it is possible 
to hazard some tentative suggestions. 

If the worst comes to the worst, the 
market, which has had a corrective re- 
action of proportions matching previ- 
ous performances—that is, 30 points 
or so from high to low in the Dow- 
Jones industrial average—will prob- 
ably be found in pretty good shape to 
take what comes. New lows might 
well be seen in many stocks for the 
current decline. But the writer would 
expect, on the basis of recent swings, 
that support sufficient to turn the tide 
of any eleventh-hour frightened liqui- 
dation would be found within a range 
of 5 to 8 points below the closing low 
of April 8—121.44. 

In other words, stocks have taken 
a long step toward discounting the 
eventuality of war. If, as the writer is 
inclined to believe the case will be, a 
patched-up peace enables the world to 
look forward to “no war this year,” 
then the market will be free to turn 
its attention wholly to the domestic 
outlook. 

Washington must be fully alive to 
the urgency of the need for helpful ac- 
tion at home. Business needs tax re- 
lief, first; secondly, it needs the evi- 
dence of deeds clearly backing up re- 





cent promises of a “recovery first” 
program. Perhaps it will get both in 


sufhcient measure to turn the tide up- 
ward before all hope of a Spring ad- 
vance has run out. 

Getting down to brass tacks, there- 
fore, the market appears to be nearing 
a sounder footing. War would seem 
to have been 75% to 80% discounted, 
considering government controls of 
market machinery and the abundant 
credit which could be thrown into the 
breach. And business is not upon any 
elevation from which it is likely to 
fall very far. Perhaps it will be pressed 
down somewhat further under the 
weight of its own misgivings, but such 
movements generate forces working 
for a rebound. 

If this line of reasoning is sound, 
it is a time for long-pull investors to 
consider purchases of seasoned stocks. 

Summing up from the near-term 
speculative viewpoint: The market 
found support around our suggested 
121 level on both April 8 and April 
11. Rallying to the approximate low 
of last September—130—it has en- 
countered sufficient supply to level off. 
Definite technical indications of a turn 
are lacking. Action suggests further 
testing of early April low. If that level 

is definitely broken, support should 
develop around 113-116. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on re- 
quest. 
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Stock Values Analyzed 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


DuRING the recent war scare, news 
came from Washington that there was 
a possibility (in the event of war) of 
profits being limited to 6% of the “de- 
clared value.” Readers might recall I 
mentioned the subject of possible limi- 
tation of earnings in the July 1st issue 
of last year, in which I gave a list of 
important stocks and their book values. 

Nobody seems to know just what 
“declared value” would mean. Some 
book values might be higher than the 
real values; others might be consider- 
ably under the real values. One can- 
not tell merely from the published 
“book values.” 

As a matter of information, I give 
here the “book values” of various 
stocks, with earnings calculated at 6%. 
It can be readily seen that if such earn- 
ings were actually attained, many (al- 
though not all) stocks would logically 
advance above current quotations. 


Earn- 

Book Recent ings 

Value Low at6% 

Amer. Tel. & Tel...126 148 $7.56 


Allied Chemical .. 91 151 5.46 
Allis-Chalmers ... 33 28 1.98 
American Can ... 46 83 2.76 
Am. Car Foundry.108 17 6.48 
Am. Sugar Ref....136 15 8.16 


Anaconda ....... 57 20 3.42 
NE 260 23 15.60 
Atlantic Refining.. 56 19 3.36 
Balt. & Ohio...... 119 4 7.14 


Barber Asphalt ... 32 10 1.92 
Bethlehem Steel ..117 51 7.02 


Calif. Packing .... 42 13 2.52 
Case Threshing ..154 64 9.24 
eee 36 51 2.16 
Cons. Edison ..... 47 27 2.82 
Crucible Steel ....142 24 8.52 
tt, eee 41 126 2.46 
ee 118 1 7.08 
General Motors .. 18 36 1.08 
Gt. Northern pref..157 16 9.42 
Int. Harvester .... 68 48 4.08 
Kroger Grocery .. 27 20 1.62 
Loew’s .......... 49 35 2.94 
Mack Trucks .... 64 20 3.84 
Macy ee 40 31 2.40 
New York Central.142 12 8.52 
North American .. 22 18 1.32 
Penna. R. R...... 8 15 5.10 


PN, sicserces 54 23 «3.24 
DOM is aeesess 20 10 ~~ 1.20 
So. Porto Rico Sug. 32. 15 ~=:1.92 
Southern Pacific ..200 10 
Southern Railway.158 11 9.48 
Stand. Oil of N.J.. 44 42 2.64 
Union Carbide ... 27 65 1.62 
Union Pacific ....198 81 
5S er 117 44 7.02 
Westinghouse Mfg. 70 82 4.20 
Wheeling Steel ... 69 15 4.14 
Woolworth ...... 21 41 = # 1.26 


A little reflection upon the above 
statistics will quickly indicate that pro- 
posals to limit profits along the lines 
rumored would produce grotesque re- 
sults. 

Many of the companies whose stocks 
have been mentioned in this column 


from time to time have issued excel- 
lent earnings, particularly for the last 
quarter of 1938. 

For the full year 1938, Federated 
Department Stores increased its earn- 
ings to $2.45 a share—one of the very 
few department stores to show an in- 
crease over the previous year. The 
stock recently sold around 18. 

Bayuk Cigars earned $3.01 against 
$2.17 the previous year; and for the 
first quarter of 1939, earned 68c 
against 37c in 1938. Recently, the 
stock sold at about 15. 

Midland Steel had a deficit of $1.11 
for the first nine months of last year, 
ended the year with earnings of $2.44, 
and had earnings during the last quar- 
ter of $3.55 on the common stock, 
which recently sold at 18. One can 
readily see what would happen to this 
stock should the company experience 
four successive such quarters. Cur- 
rent assets as of Dec. 31, 1938, includ- 
ing cash and marketable securities, 
amounted to $9,436,000, current lia- 
bilities to $1,200,000. 

New York City Omnibus earned 
$4.10 last year and recently sold at 30. 

Safeway Stores earned $4.02 last 
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year; recently, it has sold around 27. 

Kroger earned $2.05, and recently 
sold at 20. 

Beatrice Creamery earned $3.01 
against $2.54 the previous year, and 
recently sold at 16. 

Hence, it seems to the writer that 
taking into consideration earnings and 
prices, these stocks appear to be in a 
buying zone rather than in a selling 
area. 


—April 24. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 


New Business Ideas 


You WILL find new ideas in business 
management and equipment in the fol- 
lowing new booklets and catalogs. 
Write to the companies listed for free 
copies. 

Dopce anv Diese. With diesel engines 
cutting an increasingly important figure in 
transportation, this interesting and complete, 
but simply-worded, explanation of the why 
and wherefore of diesel truck engines is 
timely. Truck Sales Dept., Dodge Division, 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Ways To Save Time IN AN Office. Just 
what the title says it is: Twenty-nine ways 
in which it can be done to increase effi- 
ciency, save money. Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Sreet Horizons. Vol. 1, No. 1, of a new 
company magazine whose format, beauty, 
editorial approach and unusual features are 
going to stir up a lot of comment. Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp., Brackenridge, Pa. 

NaturaL Laws AppPLieD TO PRODUCTION. 
Third and improved edition of an exception- 
ally attractive, exceptionally understandable 
explanation of the continuous-flow principle 
in industrial production. Matthews Conveyor 
Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 

Story oF Arr CONDITIONING. Interesting, 
humanized, yet technically accurate explana- 
tion of what air conditioning is and does, 
how it works. Air Conditioning Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Washington, D.C. 

TRAVELERS RecorD. Something that no in- 
surance man, sales-promotion man or house- 
organ editor should miss: A reproduction of 
material which appeared in an insurance 
house organ seventy to eighty years ago, 
replete with nerve-wrenching tales of railroad 
accidents, ship wrecks. The Travelers Insur- 
ance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

FasHIONS IN CARTONS. The uses and char- 
acteristics of sixty-two current types of fold- 
ing cartons for packaging and display. Rob- 
ert Gair Co., New York, N. Y. 


oo 


Directory OF NEW ENGLAND MANUFAC- 
TurRERS. With alphabetical, geographical, 
product and brand-name listings, this refer- 
ence book is set up to answer these and 
other questions: Who makes it? Where is 
it made? How big is the company? Who are 
its chief executives? Price $20. George D. 
Hall, Inc., 665 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Book 


Value 


$12 
15 
13 
15 
18 
91 
33 
46 
108 
Nil 
1 
9 
ll 
28 
36 
136 
126 
24 
3 
58 
14 
22 
260 
56 
39 
119 
32 
46 
13 
117 
25 
16 
68 
66 
6 
42 
15 
154 
6 

6 
35 
50 
36 
2 
12 
29 
6 

4 
47 
19 
34 
20 
31 
142 
24 
4 


242 
83 
20 


= 


‘ 


41 
67 
15 


13 
118 


12 
12 
51 
19 
16 
4 
22 
25 
27 
157 


Earns 
1938 

$1.20 
1.47 
1.05 
1.327 
1.047 
5.92 
1.44 
4.35 
4.85+i 
6.2279 
0.22+ 
4.907 
0.087 
1.167 
3.24 
6.107 
8.32 
4.89 

18.507 
1.10 
1.907" 
0.717 
| ere 
1.40 0.15, 3 


1,097 
6.047 
0.857 
5.78 
0.07 
0.707 
1.51 
0.017 
1.037" 


995 


4.20 


0.54 


Earns, 1939 
m=months 


eeeeee 


see eee 


0.26, 3 m 
0.74, 3 m 


2.50 
4.19f 
2.17 
0.857 
0.72 
0.297" 
0.14 
1,34 
1.09 


0.24, 3 m 


Div. 

1938 
Addressograph-Mult....... $1.40 
ee 1.50a 
Alaska Juneau............ 1.20a 
Alleghany Corp. (r)...... me 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel...  ... 
Allied Chemical .......... 6 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 1.50 
eS ee 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... ee 
Amer. & Foreign Power...  ... 
American International....  ... 
Amer. Locomotive ........ —_ 
American Radiator........ 0.15 
Amer. Rolling Mill....... a 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 2.25 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 1.25 
Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 9 
American Tobacco “B”.... 5 
Amer. Woolen............ = 
Anaconda Copper......... 0.50 
ge | eee ne 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. i 
Atlantic Refining ......... 1 
Baldwin Locomotive (r)... = 
Baltimore & Ohio......... me 
Barber Asphalt........... — 
Beech-Nut Packing ....... 5.50a 
Bendix Aviation .......... = 
Bethlehem Steel .......... ae 
Borden Company ......... 1.40 
ef eer 0.25 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . - 
Brook. Union Gas........ 0.40 
Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.50 
California Packing........ 1.25 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 0.25 
CN og vik acu bes 5 
ES Se ar 
= Sere (**) 
ee Se 4 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 2 
OT ere 2 
OS en 4.50a 
Columbia Gas & Elec..... som 
Commercial Credit........ 4 


Commercial Solvents...... 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 2 


Consolidated Oil.......... 0.80 
Continental Can.......... 2 
Continental Oil (Del.).... 1 
Corn Prod. Refining...... 3 
Crucible Steel..........:. 
Cuban-American Sugar.... 
Cemties- WEE cc ccccceccs 
Delaware & Hudson Co.... 

Del., Lack., & Western....  ... 
Diamond Match.......... 1.25 
ee, 3 
Du Pont de Nemours..... 3.25 
Eastman Kodak.......... 6.50 
Raec, AmbeR..cscccsss l 
Electric Power & Light...  ... 
ese ee ee wee 
General Electric ......... 0.90 
General Foods ..........: 2 
General Mills ..........:. 3 
General Motors .......... 1.50 
General Railway Signal... 0.50 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 0.70 
CES Sa 0.50 
ee — 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 0,25 
Great Northern Pfd....... we 
Hecker Products.......... 0.60 
Hershey Chocolate........ 3 
Household Finance ....... 5a 
Hudson Motor............ 


Div. 
1939 


$0.35 


0:50 
0.50 
1.50 
0.25 
1 


a 
4.50 
1.25 
0.25 


0.25 


2.50a 
0.30 
0.25 


0.20 


0.25 
2.87% 
0.75 
0.15 
0.25 
0.30 
1.50 





Prices 1939 Prices 


High Low 
27%4- 1914 
6556- 45% 
10 - 6% 
1%4- % 
28%4- 14 
193 -151% 
483¢- 28 
10056- 83% 
35 - 17% 
3%- 2 
7%4- 4% 
3034- 14% 
18%- 10% 
22%- 12% 
5356- 354% 
22%%4- 15%4 
170%-148 
89%4- 75% 
6%- 35% 
36%4- 20% 
6%- 3% 
10%%- 5% 
42%- 23% 
23%4- 19 
17%- 
8%- 
21%4- 
125 


44 - 32% 
314%4- 21% 
66%%- 56% 
47%4- 24% 
4%- 3 

7%- 4% 


25%4- 12% 
8%4- 4 
32%- 28 
33%- 30% 
156%4-126%4 


18614-13854 
3844- 22% 
12%- 6% 
2%%- 1% 


4456. 31 

42%4- 3654 
83 - 72% 
515%- 363% 
28 - 14 

834- 5% 
2414- 14% 
2434- 13% 
3834- 214% 
31%4- 16% 


12%- 


Now 
20 
52 

8 

l 
17 
161 
33 
88 
22 


2 
5 
18 
12 
14 
4] 
16 
156 
80 
5 
24 
4 
7 
28 
20 
ll 
5 
13 
114 
21 
58 
18 
22 
ll 
16 
15 
15 
14 
72 
17 
12 
41 
32 
62 
120 
6 
43 
10 
2 
30 
8 
37 
23 
58 
29 
4 
6 
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Book Earns Earns, 1939 Div. Div. Prices 1939 Prices 
Value 1938 m=months 1938 1939 High Low Now 
te ae es aarees Interboro Rapid Tran. (r). ... babe 9%- 4% 6 
$55 $1063 _....... Int. Business Machines.... $6¢ $1.50  19534-155 168 
68 a Int. Harvester ............ 2.15 0.80 665%- 48 56 
14 . a Int. Nickel of Canada..... 2 0.50 55%4- 42% 47 
39 Re e-heween ae rn st Sot 95%- 5% 7 
45 1.09 0.01;,3 m Johns-Manville ........... 0.50 gt 105 - 65% #£«73 
30 OT Kennecott Copper ........ 175 0.25 4436- 28 32 
20 ae - . Sasteou ve oer 1.20 0.60 24 - 20 22 
27 ore. Kroger Grocery........... 1.90a 0.80 2 -20% #«#£23 
16 1.57 $0.69,3 m_ Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 1.25 0.50 56%- 36% 42 
38 peter Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 2 107%4- 99% 102 
49 Me”) Seadee ee re 3a 0.50 5444- 35 39 
26 Loose-Wiles Biscuit....... 1.05 0.50 22%- 17 18 
18 J Serre Losillerd (P.) ‘Co......... 1.40 0.30 243%- 19% = 22 
25 ee McKeesport Tin Plate..... 0.50 ots 18%%- 8% 10 
64 a SSS eae 0.25 ary 30%4- 20 22 
41 Se ee Ss *) See 2 1 434%- 31% 34 
32 are Mid-Continent Pet........ 0.60 0.25 16%- 11% = 13 
33 ere Montgomery Ward........ 150 0.75a 54%- 40% 46 
10 1807" _...... Nash-Kelvinator Corp..... 0.12% ... 9%4- 5% 7 
15 1.76 0.40,3 m National Biscuit .......... 1.60 0.80 28%4- 23% += 
22 1.47 0.30,3 m Nat. Cash Register ....... 1 0.50 26%4- 16% 18 
13 1.70 0.26,3 m Nat. Dairy Products...... 1 0.20 16%- 12% 14 
22 re National Distillers Prod... 2 1 281%4- 23% #25 
19 Baer Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.15 936- 6% 8 
58 Be kee National Steel............ 1 0.40 814%4- 591%, «62 
142 re New York Central........ ve fee 223%- 1238 «=15 
63 SO N. Y., N. H. & Hart. (r).. ... we 14- % 1 
21 cae” aah aen North American .......... 1.20 0.30 2634- 1854 22 
30 Bee = fecewee Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 1 34%- 27% 31 
3 | Pees Packard Motor Car....... wi ea 4%- 3 3 
85 eee Pennsylvania R. R........ 0.50 nat 2434- 15% 38618 
25 rr Public Service of N. J.... 2.20 0.60 3836- 31% =~. 35 
54 rrr e Pullman Incorporated..... 1.37% 0.25 3936- 23 27 
3 | Renee Radio Corporation........ 0.20 Nae 8%- 5% 6 
1 Rae . «aseee Remington Rand, Inc...... 110 0.40 17%- 10% # 12 
33 1.86; 0.01¢,3 m Republic Steel............ ee we 253%- 12% = 16 
15 2 Er Reynolds Tobacco “B”.... 2.90 1 45 - 35% 39 
43 et uacaxs Sears, Roebuck........... 5.50a 0.75 77%- 60% 68 
16 Gane. Keenan Smith (L. C.)-Corona..... 1 0.25 17%4- 12 12 
ee Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.50 0.25 13%- 10% # 12 
32 Rae seinen South Porto Rico Sugar... 1.75a 0.50 18%- 14 17 
22 i Southern Cal. Edison ..... 1.75a la 275%- 23% ~=- 26 
200 ee Southern Pacific ......... swe Sea 21%- 10% # £13 
157 ne Southern Railway ........ meee edi 23%-11% £414 
4 i oe Standard Brands ......... 0.624% 0.25 7%4- 6 6 
56 i. er Standard Gas & Elec. (r).. ,.. aot 444. 2% 3 
45 re Standard Oil of Calif..... 140a 0.30a 30%- 25% 27 
Me wen, “wants Standard Oil of N. J..... ESO sss 53%4- 42% 46 
16 BA ° Gaia Sterling Products...... va aoe 055 74%- 65 69 
12 | ee Stewart-Warner .......... Fas Seis 125%- 7 8 
45 i Texas Corporation ........ 2 1 48%,- 35 39 
15 Pe” © aiaon Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 0.50 3254- 264%, ~=—.28 
17 0.59 0.79,3 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 1 0.25 54%4- 344%, 39 
4 en Transamerica ..........-. 0.75 0.37% 7%- 5% 6 
37 2.41 0.76, 3 m_ Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 2.50: 0.50 66 - 454% 48 
28 | Ore Union Carbide & Carbon.. 2.40 0.90 901%4- 654% #£«72 
30 _—° ~ seachn Union Oil of California... 1.20 0.55 19%- 16% £17 
198 eee Re NIE hs.ee10:0'9-40 64:8: 6 3 104 - 81% = 89 
10 rer United Aircraft .......... 12 aii 4236- 33 36 
3 0.07+ 0.01,3 m United Corporation ....... ie aed 3%- 2 3 
56 ee ee ee a ee 3 a 78%- 62% 74 
ll Te United Gas Improvement.. 1 0.25 13%- 11 12 
7 ere Re ee eee = ‘nie 5%- 3% 4 
38 | eee U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 2 49 - 35 39 
20 0.47+ 0.127,3 m_ U.S. Realty & Improve... ... ‘ae 6%- 3% 4 
22 | arr 1: See: acne se cuncss ie _— 52%- 314 37 
78 468 0.01,2m_ U.S. Smelting, R.& M... 4 z 651%4- 48% 3s 52 
117 |, re ae See adi ea 70 - 44% 49 
176 i are Western Union........... — i 244%- 16% # £219 
14 0.32 0.12,3 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 0.25 31%- 18% = 21 
70 3.38 0.88,3 m Westinghouse Electric..... 250 050 120 - 82% 92 
21 | SS Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 1.20 503%%- 41% 44 
6 ORF 8s sss ane Yellow Truck “B”........ sie a 21%- 11% #14 





t Deficit. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended 
March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (h) Year ended 
July 31. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (mn) Year ended October 31. (p) 
Year ended November 30. (q) Six months ended December 31. (r) Company reported in receivership or 
reorganization. (s) Plus 20% in stock. (t) Plus 5% in stock. (u) Plus 3% in stock. (v) Plus 2% in 
Stock. (w) Eight months ended Feb. 28, 1939. (x) Plus 4% in stock. (y) Nine months. (z) 40 weeks 
ended June 9. ¢Six months ended Oct. 31. ** 100% payable in stock. 








Still the Most Useful Book 
Published on Wall Street 


ideal for Beginners—Endorsed by 
Seasoned Wall Street Traders 


‘| STOC kK 
_) AMARKET 


_pROFITS 





342 Pages—11 Charts—1001 Subjects on 
Proven Dividend Paying Market Practice 


A book in form only. A liberal stock 
market education in value. Properly 
used it will take the guesswork out of 
your stock market operations. 


The Stock Market is no place for 
Amateurs. It is an intricate, compli- 
cated trading place where inexperience 
and ignorance pay a heavy penalty, 
where knowledge and experience reap 
handsome profits. Schabacker’s book 
brings you a Plan for Profits: 


Tells you how to do your own forecasting, how 
to predict major business swings, how to make 
money out of market trading, where to get re- 
liable stock information, how to compute price- 
earning ratios, how to make money in a bear 
market, and places at your fingertips the answers 
to hundreds of questions on market technique. 

One reader writes: “After examining a large 
number of books, I find yours the most construc- 
tive and valuable.” 


Published originally in 1934, it is still the most 
authoritative book of its kind. We could take 
a full page to tell you about it and only scratch 
the surface. You have to see and read the book 
to realize its value. So sure are we that you'll 
agree with the other thousands who are using this 
book, that we make this offer: Examine the book 
for 5 days at special cash price of $4; if it doesn’t 
come up to every expectation, return it and we'll 
refund your money. 


MONEY-BACK OFFER 


© as os MAIL COUPON TODAY. — —— - 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., P-5-1 
120 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., N. Y. 


Enclosed is $4. Please send me a copy of 
“Stock Market Profits,’’ by R. W. Schabacker. 
(On N. Y. C. orders add 8c. for Sales Tax.) 


Name 
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He Still Wants 
to Sell 


(Continued from page 16) 








so-much safer to collide in. But not 
safe enough to suit Biggers and his as- 
sociates. L-O-F, collaborating with 
several other companies, has _perfec- 
ted a much better safety glass, twice 
as strong, much more resilient when 
you attempt to plunge through it head 
first. It will cost as much to make, will 
sell for no more money—but it will 
make automobiles still less hazardous 
to drive into accidents (see photo, p. 
16). 

Or consider the tempered glass that 
is so hard that your order has to go 
to the factory where it is made, for 
fabrication to the exact size you re- 
quire. This glass withstands tremen- 
dous blows and pressures, and like- 
wise high temperatures and tempera- 
ture differentials. As yet no huge mar- 
kets have appeared. But the pipeline 
companies are using it for inspection 
windows in their lines, the Navy is 
using it for portholes because thereby 
weights are halved, householders are 
using it for fire screens instead of wire 
mesh—it lets just as much heat radiate 
through, and you see the fire better. 


ITEM AFTER NEW ITEM 


There is, too, the glass that absorbs 
most of the infra-red rays of sunlight, 
which means that it screens out a large 
share of the solar heat. Used on air- 
conditioned buildings, especially as 
the outer pane in double glazing, it 
permits installing a smaller refrigera- 
tion unit and economizes on cooling, 
forever amen. Used as a show window 
in a florist’s shop, it shields the perish- 
able merchandise from the part of the 
sunlight that wilts flowers. Installed 
in railroad cars, it takes most of the 
discomfort out of the sunny side. 

Or take a few other new items: 

Vitrolite, the opaque structural 
glass that is modernizing thousands of 
antique storefronts, that is forming 
decorative and sanitary panels and 
fixtures in food stores and restaurants, 
that is being widely used for kitchen 
and bathroom interiors in homes. 

The translucent structural _ glass, 
blood brother to the opaque kind, that 
permits all sorts of eye-catching effects 
in storefronts and signs. 
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Glass blackboards for school and 
other uses, easy on the eyes, on the 
chalk, on the school board’s treasury. 

The new colors in flat glass, allow- 
ing all sorts of trick effects in colored 
mirrors and wall and ceiling decora- 
tions, as well as the production of 
table tops and a thousand different 
gadgets for which nobody thought of 
using glass three or five years ago. 

There is almost no end to the list, 
starting with bank hold-up protective 
glass and ending with new-type metal 
moldings to hold plate-glass_store- 
fronts with lessened breakage. 


NO ARGUMENT ABOUT RESULTS 


What has been the result of all this 
program? If we take 1929 as normal, 
and make up our figures for that year 
to include all of the predecessor com- 
panies, Libbey-Owens-Ford’s employ- 
ment shrank from 100% and dragged 
on bottom at 31% in 1932. Then, with 
the general acceptance of safety glass 
for automobiles, it climbed steadily to 
pass 112% early in 1934, 140% in 
1935, got up to 160% in 1937. At the 
same time, hourly wages sagged to 
76% at the bottom, then climbed 
steadily until in 1937 they equalled 
150% of the 1929 wage level. Mean- 
while the company worked its average 
prices downward to 62% of 1929 price 
levels. The company’s dollar sales just 
about doubled in this time. This means 
that in tonnage or whatever other 
physical measurement you select, the 
1937 sales were about triple in bulk 
the sales of 1929. 

Biggers successfully kept himself in 
the background and out of print until 
a year or two ago. Then, as a mem- 
ber of the Secretary of Commerce’s 
business advisory council, he was one 
of three men on the council’s labor 
relations committee who called at the 
White House and presented the em- 
ployer’s view of the then current 
epidemic of sit-down strikes. It was his 
first meeting with the President. 

To his astonishment, he was soon 
offered a major commission’s chair- 
manship. He turned it down because 
he could not spare the time from busi- 
ness. Finally, though, he accepted the 
short-term task of running the Unem- 
ployment Census in late 1937, did a 
job that has been universally praised. 

Biggers is a square-jawed individ- 
ual whose mild manner of speech is at 
odd variance with his determined ap- 
pearance. He is outstandingly consid- 
erate and courteous in his dealings, is 


painstakingly accurate in everything 
whether it be phrasing a statement or 
choosing a suit. This combination of 
considerateness and carefulness makes 
him naturally tactful; he will invari- 
ably agree with everything in your 
position that he can accept, before 
demolishing everything in it that he 
disagrees with. 

His associates like him heartily, be. 
cause he is just as fair as his manner 
would indicate. He is the sort of ex. 
ecutive who worries conscientiously 


when he has to bring in an outsider 


over the heads of the incumbents, even 
though it be a long way down the 
line. He is concerned about the effect 
on the boys in the ranks; but he is 
even more concerned with the reflec- 
tion on the executive organization in 
not having trained someone of its own 
for the need. 

When the time comes for classify- 
ing all of mankind as either success- 
ful or unsuccessful, the authorities 
will have a good deal of anguish in 
deciding the strange case of John D. 
Biggers. Certainly he has climbed 
from a standing start to head one of 
this country’s great industries. Surely 
he has done at least his share of pub- 
lic service. 

But—can you fairly call a man 
successful who started out almost 
thirty years ago to gain some sales 
experience, and who to date has never 
managed to stay in a sales job long 
enough to get his bearings? 


Do You Know That— 


Clare W. Bunch, airplane manufac- 
turer, on April 3 made a transconti- 
nental flight in a lightweight commer- 
cial plane in 23 hours and 26 minutes, 
at a cost of only $27.50. 


Insurance policy owners and _ pur- 
chasers of annuity contracts in the 
U. S. paid premiums of $3,770,000,- 
000 in 1938, compared with $3,350, 
000,000 in 1929. 


The average cost of placing a work- 
er through the public employment ser- 
vice in New York State was $38.98 in 
1938. (American Association for So- 
cial Security ) 


In Japan seven persons paid income 
taxes this year of more than $2,000,- 
000 each. 
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What Every Taxpayer 
Should Know 


What are your Federal Tax problems, business or personal? FRANK H. SHEVIT, 
consultant on Federal taxes, will give you his answers, in this column or by mail, 
without charge. Enclose self-addressed envelope. Address him at Forbes Maga- 


zine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Items Deductible 


I will send you a list of items de- 
ductible for income-tax purposes if you 
will write me enclosing a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


Secretarial Expense 


The publisher of a newspaper is also 
the largest stockholder and secretary 
and treasurer of the corporation. In 
addition, he had during the taxable 
year several other business interests, 
and was actively engaged in many 
philanthropic and civic organizations. 
He employed a secretary who handled 
work in connection with all of his af- 
fairs. 

Is the secretary’s salary deductible 
for income-tax purposes? Yes. 


Assessments 


So-called taxes, more properly as- 
sessments, paid for local improve- 
ments, such as street, sidewalk, etc., 
imposed because of and measured by 





Why Visit the Fair? 
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to pen points is on display. Another ex- 
hibit shows glass blowers plying their 
trade. A third shows how air condi- 
tioning works (this is an air-condi- 
tioned Fair; three times the size of the 
Chicago Fair, it boasts nine times the 
air-conditioning capacity). Realistic 
working models show how steel is 
made, how conveyors and other mate- 
rials-handling equipment aid industry. 
A full-sized derrick drills for hypo- 
thetical oil beneath the Flushing Mead- 


some benefit inuring directly to the 
property against which the assessment 
is levied, do not constitute an allow- 
able deduction from gross income. 

A tax is considered assessed against 
local benefits when it is limited to 
property benefited, even though an in- 
cidental benefit may inure to the pub- 
lic welfare. 

Real property taxes deductible are 
those levied for the general public wel- 
fare by the proper taxing authorities 
against all property in the territory 
over which such authorities have juris- 
diction. 


Automobiles 


1. A deduction may be claimed for 
depreciation of automobiles and simi- 
lar equipment used in trade or busi- 
ness. A physician, for example, who 
uses an automobile in making profes- 
sional calls, is entitled to an allowance 
for depreciation; but if the automobile 
is used partly for pleasure or purposes 
apart from the business, only a pro- 
portionate part of the depreciation sus- 


ows, an exhibit which is followed 
through by others showing up-to-the- 
minute oil-refining methods. An entire 
hall concentrates on the use of electric 
power in industry. 

A chemical company and a steel 
company show how their research 
methods develop new products and 
control manufacturing processes. And 
two electrical-equipment companies ex- 
hibit the remarkable results of apply- 
ing facts unearthed by research. 

Other exhibits of keen interest to 
the business man include those show- 
ing the functions and services of elec- 
tric light and power companies; the 
services which banks offer to business; 
what a consumer group and a finance 


tained may be deducted. Where an 
automobile is used solely for pleasure, 
no depreciation deduction is allowable. 

2. Where an automobile is used by 
an individual in going to and from his 
home and place of business, no de- 
preciation may be deducted. 

3. A dealer in automobiles may not 
deduct depreciation on either new or 
used automobiles which constitute part 
of his stock in trade, since such items 
must be inventoried. 


Insurance Premiums 


Where insurance premiums are de- 
ductible as business expenses and are 
paid in advance for a period of more 
than one year, only the pro rata part of 
such payment is allowable as a deduc- 
tion each year, regardless of whether 
the income is reported on the cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements basis or on 
the accrual basis. 


Safety Deposit Box 


The cost of a safety deposit box used 
primarily for safeguarding income- 
producing securities, is deductible. 
Rent for a safe deposit box used for 
jewelry, automobile insurance and va- 
rious other business papers, however, 
is not deductible because it is partly a 
personal expense. 


Compensation 


Is the cost of an automobile given 
to one not in the employ of the tax- 
payer, but who did him favors, de- 
ductible as an expense for income-tax 
purposes? No. 


company are doing to help consumers 
get the most for their money when 
they buy; three model retail stores, 
one for electric appliances, another for 
blankets, a third to depict the “drug 
store of tomorrow”; the use of dia- 
monds in industry; incredibly accu- 
rate and delicate instruments for re- 
search and industrial control; and 
how photography is used in business. 
A highlight is an exhibit of office and 
business systems plus a soundproofed 
model office, grouped with such items 
of business equipment as tabulating, 
calculating and accounting machines, 
filing and recording devices, typewrit- 
ers and the like. 

If any one industrial or commercial 
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activity fascinates every man—whether 
as a business man or as a consumer— 
that one is transportation. And in the 
TRANSPORTATION ZONE is transporta- 
tion in all its phases—automotive, rail, 
marine, air—all at their newest and 
best. 

Pioneer automobiles. Up-to-the-min- 
ute automobiles. Trucks. The departure 
of a future rocket ship for London. 
Models of the automobile, the ship, the 
airplane, the railroad train of the fu- 
ture. Transport planes. Private planes. 
Airplane engines. Airplane safety de- 
vices. Aviation, automotive and ma- 
rine accessories and instruments. 

That’s only the beginning. You can 
see the building of a railroad and of 
railroad equipment in miniature. A 
bewildering variety of operating mod- 
els of rail equipment. Perhaps the most 
complete model railroad system ever 
built. A pageant of the history of 
American transportation from covered 
wagon to streamlined train. Full-size 
replicas of early trains. The largest 
steam locomotive in the world. Two 
Soviet locomotives. Two Canadian lo- 
comotives. Crack trains of the U. S., 
Great Britain and Italy. 

More yet. A tire factory in opera- 
tion. Rubber automobile springs. A 
rubber automobile. A “rubberized” 
farm. Hot-water bottles being made. 
Tires being tested. “The road of to- 
morrow.” “The street intersection of 
tomorrow.” A trip through a minia- 
ture cross-section of the U. S. as it may 
be in 1959. The changes the automo- 
bile has brought to U. S. life. Automo- 
bile manufacturing methods. A 4,000- 
h.p. streamlined diesel-electric locomo- 
tive in operation. An automobile built 
largely of transparent plastics. 


SHIPS, FROM STEM TO STERN 


And still they come. A huge map of 
the world showing American steam- 
ship routes. Gyro compasses. Radio 
direction finders. The most complete 
collection of ship models ever assem- 
bled. Equipment used to build, oper- 
ate, maintain and service vessels. 
Great Lakes and inland waterways. 
An operating miniature of England’s 
Southampton Docks, with replicas of 
huge liners. 

And all this hits only the high spots. 
The Transportation Zone, like other 
zones, is a fair in itself. If you don’t 
leave this zone, and the Fair as a 
whole, with a new realization of the 
public importance of the business 
man’s work and a new conception of 
the part which business plays in the 
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nation’s life, then there’s small hope 
that you will ever be enthusiastic about 
anything. 

And so you have a picture of the 
things that, you as a business man, 
will want to look for at the New York 
World’s Fair. But you also have a 
problem: Where are you going to get 
the time to see these things and to 
give them the study they deserve? 

We'll leave you wrestling with the 
answer—if there is one. 








Bargaining 
by Groups 


(Continued from page 19) 





and more group contracts with labor 
rather than individual contracts. . . . 

“The natural inclination of any em- 
ployer is to deal with only his own 
employees and the larger the employer 
is, the more he wants to run his own 
affairs and not deal with labor on an 
industry basis. . . . 

“In industries where the companies 
are large and relatively few, there is 
perhaps not the same necessity of act- 
ing as a group as there is in an indus- 
try where the companies or employers 
are small and where the scope of their 
business is local rather than national.” 

Examples already given point to the 
difficulties of setting up a mutually ex- 
clusive list of advantages and disad- 
vantages for the collective agreement 
idea. Even standardization of wages, 
hours and working conditions within 
an industry or area—the most fre- 
quently cited advantage of collective 
agreements by both employers and 
unionists—might be placed in the “dis- 
advantage” column under some cir- 
cumstances. 

Granting these difficulties, wide- 
spread queries among employer execu- 
tives and representative labor spokes- 
men make possible some reasonable 
estimates of what is good and bad 
about the collective-agreement method. 
Among the significant advantages of 
collective agreements cited by execu- 
tives who have had experience with 
them are that they: 

1. Eliminate price competition by 
tending to stabilize wages, hours and 
working conditions, placing all manu- 
facturers on an even basis so far as 
labor costs are concerned. 

2. Pool the economic strength of 


employers; protect them against coer- 
cion by unions. 

3. Force unions into reasonable ob- 
servance of their contractual agree- 
ments. 

4. Tend to make labor bargaining 
representatives a more stable group, 
because regional or national executives 
change less often than local plant offi- 
cials. Skilled negotiators are easier to 
deal with than unskilled ones. 

5. Make it possible to work with a 
single responsible union or group rep- 
resenting all unions; then you know 
where you are when an agreement is 
reached. 

6. Make it unnecessary for a large 
number of different employer groups 
to spend time constantly in labor con- 
ferences. 

Important disadvantages of collec- 
tive agreements, as brought out by 
various employers, include: 

1. They give labor a monopoly and 
increase its strength. 

2. Limitation of production is likely 
to develop. 

3. They take away individual plant 
control and have a bad effect on plant 
discipline. 

4. They may compel workers to join 
a particular union. 

5. They may cause failures among 
less fortunate producers who cannot 
meet the labor standards imposed on 
all companies. 

6. No union is strong enough in 
most American industries to make it 
responsible for signing and maintain- 
ing the terms of an agreement for the 
industry as a whole. 

7. Collective contracts inject third 
parties into the intimate employer-em- 
ployee relationship. 

8. Strikes, when they do occur, tend 
to be on an industry-wide basis. 


AS UNION MEN SEE IT 


Though far from unanimous, labor 
union leaders, by and large seem to 
favor the idea of collective agreements, 
somewhat along the British pattern. 
Many advantages of collective agree- 
ments as seen by union officers coin- 
cide with those envisioned by employ- 
ers who are favorable to the method. 
A list, drawn from opinions of union 
officials, includes such salient points as 
that they: 

1. Tend to stabilize wages, hours 
and working conditions. 

2. Make possible a more thorough 
system of arbitration of shop griev- 
ances throughout the entire industry. 

3. Help to educate the worst em- 
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ployers to better industrial relation- 
ship standards and practices. 

4. Protect vulnerable employers 
from burdensome conditions which la- 
bor might otherwise saddle on them. 

5. Facilitate all wage and working 
conditions negotiations. 

6. Reduce the expense of negotia- 
tions. 

7. Increase the prestige and stand- 
ing of the union, making it possible to 
get better results for its members; yet, 
by the mere fact of giving it greater 
responsibility, make union officials 
more conscious of obligations to the 
industry and the community as well. 

8. Finally, result in agreements be- 
ing arranged by two groups which are 
experienced and skilled in negotiating 
—a very important element in prac- 
tical, long-term results. 


STRENGTH MATCHES STRENGTH 


Actually, once the realm oi theory 
is passed, individual union leaders and 
individual employers often are found 
basing their opinions about collective 
agreements largely on the probable 
immediate effect in a specific instance. 
If union strength is great, as it has 
been in San Francisco, employers are 
likely to see in group action an oppor- 
tunity to match the strength of labor. 
If the union is weak, it is likely to see 
in group action a chance to increase 
its scope and prestige. 

The great growth of union strength 
in the United States in the last few 
years unquestionably has fertilized the 
soil with ingredients favorable to the 
growth of collective-agreement meth- 
ods—although that fertilization has not 
been spread at all evenly through our 
various industries or geographical 
areas. 

How fast and how effectively union 
power swells in the next few years may 
well be the deciding factor in whether 
or not there is a marked extension of 
the collective-agreement system in the 
United States. 


Do You Know That— 


World gold production last year was 
36,700,000 fine ounces, a high record 
and an increase of 5.5% over the 1937 
output of 34,783,000 ounces. 


This year, owners of some thirty 
million motor vehicles in this country 
will pay more than $400,000,000 for 
state registration fees and license 
plates. 
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B. C. Forbes Invites You to Meet the 
WORLD’S GREAT THINKERS 


OME WITH ME, one evening, away from pressing business cares, and enjoy 
the company of the world’s greatest men. Relax and expand in their wise 
and inspiring attitude toward life. 


For years I have made it a practice to spend a few minutes each day reading the 
words of famous men throughout the ages. From their stimulating messages I 
have derived much satisfaction and encouragement. Many business men, with 
whom I have come in intimate contact, have confided to me that they, too, share 
my habit of snatching a few precious minutes from each crowded day to study 
the words of men whose deeds and thoughts have moulded our times. 


America Needs Such a Book 


For years these friends of mine have been urging that I edit a truly representa- 
tive selection of the inspiring messages which have done so much to encourage 
business executives in the American way. Such a book, it was emphasized, would 
save them time, eliminate useless hunting through dross for thoughts of gold. 


Finally, aided by the staff of Forbes Magazine, I have compiled in one hand- 


somely bound volume 639 of the greatest of these messages, titled “THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE.” 


The Wisdom of All Ages 


Trooping across its pages is the wisdom, 
the philosophy, the inspiration of men who 
have left their imprint on our civilization. 
Lincoln, Pasteur, Thoreau, Disraeli, Napoleon, 
Ruskin, Jefferson, 
Emerson, Twain, Webster, Milton, Dumas, 
Shakespeare, Edison, Coolidge, and countless 
others. And among present day leaders, clear 
thinkers such as: John D. Rockefeller, 
Owen D. Young, Henry Ford, Albert Ein- 
stein, Roger Babson, Charles Evans Hughes, 
Walter Lippmann, Dr. John H. Finley, 
Edward R. Stettinius, Charles M. Schwab, 
Eugene G. Grace, Charles F. Kettering, Nicho- 
las Murray Butler and hundreds as brilliant. 


For Every FORBES Reader 


I want every Forbes reader to enjoy this 
book and I know that many of you will wish 
to present copies to your friends. Therefore, 
I have deliberately set the price low, $2. 


Voltaire, Washington, 


Order a copy for yourself. If you don’t 


agree that it belongs ~n your desk, return it 








639 
Messages 
to Stimulate 
Successful Thinking 


and we will refund your purchase price with- 
out question. 


% --- THIRD PRINTING NOW READY — USE CONVENIENT COUPON .-.-.-.-- 
1 
, B.C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, - e: | 
5-1 
f Please send me a copy of “Thoughts on the Business of Life,” edited by B. C. Fortes 1 
( 1 will pay postman $2.00 plus few cents postage. It is understood that I may read and use 1 
{ this a 5 days and return it for refund if it does not meet my needs, (C. O. D. offer J 
{ good in U. S. only.) i 
( { 
RNR Siri etek cette oon ns ntndnd Ja amdauta ems bade Cedacubb, emiutkgwieiataumuawasmeele | 
arate otal gle els wel siaet-w:nsc'aal dean saw areeaee eee PON 6 ccantnrennnndenudmnnmans 
eS Oe a D8 oe erinkiaigh whvaihares Aa rhidateilosubaCinesnusdeusadcnedetee | 
; ee Dear sas ved beg ware © ia ro sw SW oye didi acm x Aiaaoa.t Ee Ee | RET SE TOR EO as ; 
{ OB.C.FORBES WILL PERSONALLY AUTOGRAPH YOUR COPY IF YOU REMIT NOW! | 
[ Check here if you enclose $2.00 with coupon. In that case WE pay postage charges. Same 
\ refund privilege applies, of course. Note: N. Y. C. residents add 4c for Sales Tax. | 
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A cheerful, 


welcoming lobby. 


B Food prepared the 
way you like it. 


Friendly, interested 
service. 


Comfort and relaxa- 
tion in a quiet, 
restful room. 








Convenient. On Public 
Square, adjoining Union 
Passenger Terminal, garage, 
Terminal office buildings 
and at the heart of the city. 


4 


CLEVELAN 


evetlaie 
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New High for 


Wirth everyone talking of war, even 
the state of the Federal bureaucracy 
offers a timely note. 

For the number of civil workers in 
the Executive Branch of the Federal 
Government is now greater than the 
war-time peak. As of Jan. 1 this year, 
the total was 918,861 persons. The 
previous high was 917,760 in Novem- 
ber, 1918. 

The true economic weight of this 
segment of the public payroll is sug- 
gested by the fact that in the 1930 
census the total number of persons 
gainfully employed in lowa—in agri- 
culture, mining, industry, transporta- 
tion, trade, professions and domestic 
service—was only 912,835. 

Total payroll for Executive civil em- 
ployees for last December, as reported 
by the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
was $142,064,975 for the month. In 
January, 1934, it was $77,838,000. 

The following table traces the total 
number of Federal civil employees on 
the Executive Branch payroll (exclu- 
sive of the judicial, legislative and 
military personnel) at selected inter- 
vals since 1916, as reported officially 
by the Civil Service Commission: 


Date Employees 
NS +c cescncee snd 438,057 
Nov. 11, 1918 (war-time high) 917,760 
SR errr 691,116 


| Dec. 31, 1922 (post-war low) .510,233 


Feb. 28, 1933 (New Deal 


ee 
NS | 
i ct ceeewenee 855,131 
Sk as 918,861 


The average monthly wage of all 
Federal civil employees for December 
1937 (the latest official analysis) was 
$155.91, or $1,871 per year. 

In 1910 there was one Federal civil 
worker for every 264 of national pop- 
ulation. In 1932 the ratio stood at one 
to 216. By Jan. 1 this year, however, 
there was one bureaucrat for every 
141 of population, a figure higher than 
the World War peak, which was one 
Federal payroller for every 153 of 
population.* 

*Civil Service Commission calculations, which 
since 1936 omit the 14,000,000 Philippine popula- 


tion because the Independence Act became effec- 
tive that June. 


Public Payroll 


Nor has all of this growth since 
1933 been in the so-called emergency 
agencies. The following items from the 
Civil Service records indicate the 
larger personnel today in the regular 
departments and older agencies: 





Employees Employees 
Dec. 31, March 1, 
Department 1932 1939 
Post Office...... 273,583 291,901 
War (civil rolls 
re 53,343 97,052 
Agriculture ..... 26,371 85,610 
Navy (civil rolls 
ee 46,936 77,064 
Treasury ....... 52,043 68,559 
rere 14,483 46,764 
Veterans 
Administration 34,111 36,37] 
Commerce ...... 17,816 13,166 
ND cc gals w wed 8,987 9,098 
DN on wad axes 5,494 6,489 
 Dutideaimek 4,686 5,734 
General Account- 
ing Office..... 1,974 4,730 
BE aoe iwnsine 1,948 3,894 
Civil Service 
Commission 623 1,601 
eee 257 619 
Federal Power 
Commission .. 55 597 
Federal Reserve 
Board ....... 208 427 
ener 542,918 749,676 


But in addition to this steady ex- 
pansion in the older functions, no less 
than sixty-six new Federal agencies 
have been created by law or executive 
order since 1933. The March 1, 1939, 
rolls of thirteen of these new bureau- 
cracies total 91,705. 

At present the Government occupies 
107 buildings in Washington, with 
total floor space of 13,385,000 square 
feet; and four new buildings are under 
way, to provide 1,290,000 additional 
square feet. 

Several acknowledged experts on 
governmental personnel management 
recently have expressed the opinion 
that the Federal bureaucracy currently 
is out of hand on a runaway basis. 

That conclusion seems reasonable. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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ORE money was invested in direct 
mail last year, than in any other 
form of advertising. Over two hundred 
and seventy-five million dollars! Why? 
Because business men know that sales come only as 
a result of contacts with buyers. And through direct 
mail they can make contacts—economically and profitably. 
Concerns operating under limited budgets, use 
direct mail in as small a way as they choose — build- 
ing, step-by-step, on a money-making basis. Those 
advertising on a broader scope use it to supplement 
all their advertising activities. 
Direct mail has certain proved advantages no busi- 
ness can afford to overlook. Consider just five of them 
in the light of your own business: 


1. SELECTIVE! You can direct your selling effort to 
logical buyers, as a whole or by groups, with specific 
approaches and minimum waste. 


2. PERSON-TO-PERSON! You can approach your 
active, inactive and prospective buyers on a personal 
basis and in terms of their buying habits. 
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that direct mail can help your business 








3. TIMELY! You can capitalize on all 
events and situations which produce 
“‘extra’’ sales. 


4. MAXIMUM ATTENTION! As mail, 
your message is in a preferred position to receive 
undivided attention. 


5. FLEXIBLE! You can make your messages as brief 
or complete—as simple or elaborate—as varied in 
size and form, as you wish. 

These are by no means all the advantages of direct 
mail. But there is a very simple way to learn about 
others, many of which apply to your business. 


Talk to the Addressograph Man 


He will be glad to show you as many as 49 different 
ways in which direct mail is being used profitably. 
He’ll show you, too, how easily and economically you 
can put this powerful medium to work, through proven 
Addressograph methods. You'll find ADDRESSO- 
GRAPH SALES AGENCY listed in principal city phone 


books. If you prefer, write to us at the address below. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, Ltd., TORONTO . Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


e VISIT THE ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH EXHIBITS AT NEW YORK 
. WORLD'S FAIR AND GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 











Suppose you had to do business 





When the pony express rider roared 
out of St. Joe, written messages trav- 
eled cross-country only as fast as he 
could ride. Today, by Teletypewriter 
Service, they’re delivered as fast as 
they’re typed. 

Are there any traces of pony express 
days in your communication methods? 
Or are they keyed to the rapid tempo 
of today—and tomorrow? 

A review of your communication 
set-up will tell. It may show that Bell 
System Teletypewriter Service or Long 
Distance Telephone Service will cut 
down clerical effort, minimize error, 
save communication costs, and speed- 
up customer service. 

The important thing is to make this 
review. Bell System representatives 
will help. Why not get together with 

: them, as many progressive 
concerns have already done? 
‘Just call your nearest tele- 
phone office. No obligation. 





